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THE WILMOT FAMILY. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE BISASTEB. 



^' Do not tell mamma that I did it," said 
Emily Wilmot, as she beheld, with trembling 
horror, the fragments of a beautiful porcelain 
vase, which she had accidentally thrown down 
and broken, in the midst of a game of romps. 

'^ I shall not be the first to communicate the 
woeful tidings certainly," said Frank, her eld- 
er brother, " but if she asks me, you know I 
must tell her the truth." 

" Oh you are so provokingly particular. 
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Frank; I am sure there is no use in getting 
me into a scrape." 

" Your best way is to go and tell mamma 
yourself," said Frank; "you know that neither 
she nor papa are ever angry with us for an 
accident, if we speak the truth, and do not en- 
deavour to conceal it." 

" Oh but I know mamma will be vexed," 
replied Emily; " for it was only the other day 
I heard her tell some lady who was admiring 
it, that she valued that vase so much, because 
it was a present from dear uncle Henry." 

''* Well, I have no doubt that she will be 
very sorry," said Frank, " but will she not be 
far more sorry if you tell her an untruth? Be- 
sides you know, Emily, there is One who knows 
all about it, and if you tell a lie, you will offend 
Him much more than you can dear mamma, 
by telling her the truth. Then again, she 
will know that somebody must have done it, 
and she will perhaps blame the servants. Oh 
Emily» go and tell her yourself." 

" Indeed, I shall do no such thing, for I 
know what she will say." 
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" What will she sayl" a^ked Frank. 

*' Why, she will say we had no business in 
the drawing-room, for she has told us never 
to play there." 

" Well, if you like, as I drew you into the 
scrape, by beginning to play in the drawing- 
room, I will go and tell mamma myself," said 
Frank. " I will tell her that it was my fault.** 

" Oh no, Frank; indeed I do not want her 
to know, and I think I can put in the pieces 
again, so that it will never be seen; I know 
Betsy has some cement she often mends china 
v^rith. There now," said she, (after replacing 
the broken pieces, which fitted in so nicely 
that no one would have perceived the fracture,) 
" I am sure, when that is fastened with the 
cement, no one will find it out." 

'' Oh, but Emily, I cannot consent that 
mamma should be deceived; if you do not tell 
her, I must do so. Now, I must run away to 
my lessons, but by and bye I shall ask whether 
you have told her." So saying, Frank ran 
away to his books, and finding that he was 
rather late, he made as much haste as possible, 
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that he might have his exercise and his sum 
ready by the time that Mr Smith, the tutor, 
arrived. He had scarcely finished the last 
line of his exercise, when Mr Smith was ushered 
into the school-room. 

" Not ready, Frank," he exclaimed, " how 
comes this ? I never knew you too late with 
your tasks before." 

" I am afraid I have put oflf a little time, 
Sir," replied Frank. " I did not think it was 
so late, and an accident that we met with at 
play this morning, put me out, and took up a 
good deal of time." 

" Well, my boy," replied the tutor, " you 
always give me a straightforward answer, there- 
fore I cannot be angry with jou; but you must 
remember, that I expect you always to be quite 
ready, and you all in your places by ten o'clock. 
Where are your brothers?" 

" I have not seen them since breakfast," 
said Frank, " but I will see if they are ready." 
Just as he spoke, Henry and Charles came in, 
with their faces as red as fire, and quite out of 
breath, as if they had been running very fast. 
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and thej were some minutes before thej could 
give any account of themselves. 

" Now, young gentlemen," said Mr Smith, 
^' what have you been about this morning ? I 
cannot allow you to be«o unpunctual; I really 
must establish a forfeit, or a task, for any one 
who is not ready when I come." 

" I could not help it indeed," said Charles, 
still out of breath, and looking very confused, 
but answering so readily, that Mr S. quite be- 
lieved what he said. ^' Papa sent us with a mes- 
sage to the Grove, and Mr Harford kept us a 
long time waiting for the answer to the note; 
but I am sure we ran all the way home." 

" If that is the case, you are not to blame," 
replied Mr S., " byt perhaps your papa is not 
aware how often I have to complain of your 
being behind hand with your tasks, and that 
I have told you I expect to find you all seated 
round the table, waiting for me." 

Henry had hitherto said nothing. Charlie 
had made an excuse which applied to both^ 
and Mr Smith seemed to be satisfied with it; 
but Henry felt that he was deceived, for 
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Charlie had not told him the whole truth, and 
he was just going to give his account of the 
delay, when Mr Smith said, 

'' You need not say any more ahout it, I am 
quite satisfied, — come to your books." 

Accordingly they sat down to their lessons; 
but Henry w^as very unhappy, and he looked 
thoughtful and abstracted, and did not seem 
to know what he was doing, while there was 
an expression of embarrassment and uneasiness 
in his countenance, which was generally so 
open and joyous. 

" What is the matter with you, Master 
Henryr asked his tutor at length. " If you 
do not attend better, I shall be obliged to give 
you a task." , 

Henr/s eyes filled with tears, and he looked 
up with an expression of hope that Charlie would 
speak out, and deliver him from his present 
uncomfortable state, by giving a more truthful 
account of their morning's employment. Char- 
lie, however, kept his head down on his book, 
and took no notice of his brother's distress. 

'' There is something wrong this morning, I 
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can see," said Mr Smith; " out with it, my boy, 
that heart was never meant for concealment; 
and I am sure there is something troubling 
you." Henry burst into tears, and then said, 

" I do not think that Charles told you ex- 
actly the truth, about our being so late this 
morning. I begged him to tell you all about it, 
and I was sure you would forgive us this once." 

" Well," interrupted Charlie, " I have only 
said what is quite true. Did not papa send us 
to Mr Harford ? and were we not kept waiting 
a long time there ? and I am sure we ran all the 
way home." 

*' Wait a moment, if you please, Charlie," 
said Mr S., " I wish to hear Henry's account." 

Charlie's face became like crimson, and he 
looked very angrily at his brother, while Henry 
continued: — 

" It is quite true that we were kept waiting 
for the note, dear Charlie, but you know that 
we might have been back an hour sooner, if 
we had not gone to sail our boat, in the pond 
at the back of the house." 

^ Oh, that is the secret of the delay, is it V* 
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asked Mr Smithy '' and how came you to Haye 
your boat with you*?" 

" Why, Sir, we had just finished rigging her 
yesterday," replied Henry, " and we were long- 
ing to see whether she would sail well. So, 
when papa sent us with a message to the Grove 
this morning, we both thought it would be 
very nice to take our boat with us, and give 
it a sail on the pond, whilst we were waiting 
for an answer from Mr Harford. Aa soon, 
therefore, as we had delivered the note, we ran 
round to the back of the house, and we shoved 
the boat into the water, and then the wind 
carried it away quite into the middle of the 
pond, and we had a deal of trouble in getting 
it again; and it was that which made us so 
long, though we ran all the way home." 

Frank, who had been busily engaged over 
his lessons, now looked up, with an expression 
which at once indicated his delight at hearing 
his brother give this manly and iaruthful ac- 
count of their morning^s work, whilst, as his 
eye fell upon his little brother, Charlie, his 
countenance assumed an expression of sadness, 
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for he was grieved to think that Charlie could 
thus endeavour to deceive his tutor. 

" I shall think it my duty to acquaint Mr 
Wilmot with what has passed," said Mr Smith; 
** if you had told me the whole truth, I should 
have said no more ahout it, but it grieves me, 
Charlie, to be so continually finding you guilty 
of an attempt to deceive. I have no doubt 
that you silence the voice of conscience by say- 
ing, that you did not tell a direct falsehood; 
but if you keep back part of the truth, in 
order to leave a false impression upon my 
mind, and lead me to exonerate you from 
blame, you are equally guilty of telling a lie. 
In the sight of God there is no difference. A 
lie is the intention to deceive, and I fear your 
heart must lead you to plead guilty in this 
respect, very, very often." 

Mr Smith continued to speak very solemnly 
to Charlie upon this subject, and at last he 
seemed to be really sensible how wrong he had 
been; and though Mr Smith felt it right to 
conceal nothing from his parents, and therefore 
communicated the whole affair to Mr Wil- 
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mot, yet he expressed his belief that Charlie 
was really penitent, and convinced of his sin, 
and that he had great hope that he would try 
to be more careful in future. 

" The great fault that I have to find with 
him,'* he continued, " is, that he never relates 
a fact fxactly as it happened, he always ma- 
nages to keep back some portion of the truth, 
if he has any end to answer by doing so, or 
he will give a certain colouring to the events 
he is narifating, or the conversations he is re- 
peating, which would completely deceive a 
person, and I find it very difficult to convince 
him, tliat this, in the sight of God, is falsehood 
and deceit.'' 

Mr and Mrs Wilmot were grieved to hear 
these complaints of their dear child, and Mr 
Wilmot desired Charlie to come to him as soon 
as school was over, that he might follow up 
the kind and Christian admonitions of Mr 
Smith. 

In the mean time, the conversation which 
had occurred, recalled to Frank's mind what 
had passed with Emily in the morning, and 
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he began to be very anxious to know whether 
she had summoned resolution to tell her mam- 
ma how the accident had happened. The fear 
that she might tell a lie, haunted him all the 
morning, and he blamed himself for not having 
removed the temptation from her, by himself 
communicating the whole truth to his mamma 
before he went to the school-room. 

As soon as the morning arrangements in 
the family were completed, and little Julia, 
who was only a year old, had been laid snugly 
in her little crib for her morning sleep, 
Mrs Wilmot always joined the three girls in 
the school-room, where she superintended their 
studies, and devoted herself to their instruc- 
tion and improvement. Whilst the children 
were busy writing their copies, Mrs Wilmot 
turned to Mary, the eldest, and said — 

" I have met with a little trial of my pa- 
tience this morning. It is not right to allow 
oneself to be put out by any thing of this 
kind, and 1 should not be vexed about it if I 
could only get at the truth. You know, 
Mary, my beautiful porcelain vase, which I 
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value so much : well, I happened to be dust* 
ing it just now, for I always like to do it my- 
self for fear of an accident, when the thing 
fell to pieces in my hand." 

" Oh what a pity!" said Mary; and do you 
not know how it was done*?" 

"No," said Mrs Wilmot; "I suppose it 
must have been Betsy, when she was cleaning 
the room ; but she positively denies it, and it 
is this that vexes me. I always tell them 
that I am quite aware that accidents will hap> 
pen sometimes, and that I am never angry if 
they speak the truth; but still when any 
thing of this kind occurs, it is always Mr 
Nobody who does it" 

If Mrs Wilmot had happened to look at 
Emily at that moment, she would not have 
been any longer in doubt with regard to the 
one who had been the occasion of the mischief, 
for Emily's face plainly told the tale, though 
she had not courage to speak out and tell her 
mamma the truth. Oh what a moment this 
would have been for her to start up, throw 
her arms round her dear mamma's neck, and 
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Baj?— '^ It was I, dear mamma; do not blame 
Betsy, for it was I that did it" But no — 
her mamma had not questioned any of her 
children, because she never imagined that 
they would conceal any thing of the kind 
from her if they had done it, and because she 
thought that no one had been in the drawing- 
room that morning but the house-maid. Emily 
kept her eyes down on her book, and in a few 
minutes she had recovered her composure; 
and though she did not feel very comfortable, 
yet as her mamma had not asked her any 
questions, she thought there was no occasion 
to tell her any thing about it. 

" I wish Frank had not known," thought 
Emily, " for he will be sure to let it all out : 
but perhaps he will forget." 

When the lessons were concluded, and the 
brothers and sisters met in the garden, Frank 
at once ran up to Emily, and kindly patting 
lier on the cheek, said — 

"Well, my Emmy; have you told mamma 
about the vasel" 

" Go away, Frank," said Emily impatiently. 
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'* joxx are so tiresome. Mamma has never 
asked me about it, and what is the use of tell- 
ing her?" 

" Why, Emmy, you know she must blame 
somebody, and it is very ungenerous to let her 
blame the servants, when you know that you 
did it. Besides, Emily, you know if you keep 
back the truth, you are in the sight of God 
telling a lie, just as much as if you said you 
had not done it." 

" but I cannot tell her," said Emily, 
" unless she asks." 

" Then I shall !" cried Frank, determinedly; 
and he started off to join his mamma, who 
was just then putting a few geraniums into 
the beds in front of the lawn, while Mary and 
Henry were assisting her to tie them up. 

" Dear mamma," said Frank, " I am going 
to tell you of such a misfortune that Emily and 
I have had to-day." 

" A misfortune, my dear boy ! what can it 
be? Nothing very serious, I hopel" 

"Something I am very sorry for," said 
Frank, and I fear it was my fault; for T had 
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to go into the drawing-room this morning to 
fetch a book^ and Emily ran after me; so I 
forgot all your injunctions about romping in 
the drawing-room, and while I was chasing 
Emily round the table, she knocked over your 
beautiful vase, and broke it." 

Mrs Wilmot's countenance became very sad, 
and Frank, attributing it to her vexation 
about the vase, continued — 

" I am really sorry, dear mamma. I know 
it was very wrong to begin playing there; but 
I will try to be more careful in future." 

"You mistake me, dear Frank," replied 
Mrs Wilmot; " it is not the broken vase that 
distresses me, though I am sorry to have it 
spoiled. But why did Emily allow me to 
blame Betsy, and why did she try to deceive 
me by concealing the truth, when she heard 
me speaking about it 1 It is this which grieves 
me : had you both come and told me at the 
moment, I should have said nothing, except 
that you must be more attentive to my rules 
in future." 

" I did charge Emily to tell you, dear mam- 
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ma; and if Mr Smith had not come just in the 
middle of our distress, I should have come to 
you myself." 

" Well, my dear boy, I am thankful that 
you have told me, and I pray God that he will 
ever lead you in the ways of truth and up- 
rightness, and enable you to bear in mind 
that He is a God of truth, and that * He de- 
sireth truth in the inward parts.' " 

Mrs Wilmot then sought for her little girl, 
and in the quiet of her own room she endea- 
voured to convince her how wrong it was, and 
how sinful in the sight of God, thus to deceive 
her. Emily seemed to think that she could 
not have been guilty of falsehood, when she 
had never opened her lips on the subject^ but 
her mamma endeavoured to convince her, that 
as her silence was meant to deceive, it was ab- 
solutely falsehood in the sight of God; and 
whilst she had not accused another, she had 
nevertheless allowed another to be falsely ac- 
cused in her hearing. Emily understood quite 
well what her mamma meant, and she was con- 
scious that she had intended, if possible, to 
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deceive ber^ and let her think that some one 
else had done it. She now confessed her fault; 
she was really softened, and humbled under a 
sense of her wickedness, and was very thank- 
ful when her mamma told her to kneel down 
with her, and pray to God to pardon her sins, 
to wash them all away in the blood of his own 
dear Son, to give her a new heart, to remove 
from her the way of lying, and to enable her 
to speak the truth from the heart. 

When Emily found the kind way in which 
Frank had told his mamma of the accident, 
and how he had endeavoured to take the blame 
upon himself, and to dwell more upon hm own 
fault in enticing his sister to play, than upon 
her misfortune, and her determination not to 
tell her mamma; she could not help thinking 
what a kind, good brother she had, and how 
much she would like to be able always to speak 
the truth as boldly as he did. 

By the time that my readers have got thus far 
in this little narrative, they will no doubt have 
formed their own opinion of some of the mem- 
bers of the Wilmot family; but before proceed- 
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ing farther, it will be well, perhaps, to intro- 
duce them more particularly to each member 
of the family circle. 

Mr and Mrs Wilmot were truly excellent 
Christian parents; and as they saw their little 
ones growing up as the olive branches, round 
about their table, and as ripening years un- 
folded the character of their dear children, they 
watched, with intense anxiety, every indica- 
tion of the natural corruption within, and 
every cheering promise of fruit unto holiness. 
They were, on the whole, greatly blessed in 
their children, and the elder ones were begin- 
ning to repay all their watchfulness and anxie- 
ty, and to cheer their hearts by the evidence 
continually manifested in the occurrences of 
each day, that the fear of God was ever before 
their eyes, restraining them from evil, and that 
the love of God was beginning to influence 
them in all their actions. Not that they were 
by any means faultless; each had their pecu- 
liar failings : and there was still, no doubt, 
much that a parent's watchful eye would de- 
tect^ as exhibiting the corrupt tendencies 
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which remain in the heart, even when renewed 
by Divine grace. Frank, the eldest, was 
nearly sixteen at the time of which I am writ- 
ing ; — he was a fine, noble-hearted Christian 
boy, of a generous, affectionate disposition, a 
gentle, amiable temper, and a winning kindness 
of manner, which made him a favourite with 
every one. But the most beautiful feature in 
the character of Frank was its perfect guileless- 
ness, and transparency. From a child, he had 
been remarkable for his abhorrence of every 
thing like deceit and &lsehood. He could not 
bear to have a thought that was not laid open 
to the inspection of all. He was so afraid of 
inadvertently saying any thing that was not 
strictly true, that he seldom spoke positively 
about any thing until he had taken time to 
think. When he was quite a child, his mam- 
ma sometimes said — " Frank, can you not an- 
swer when you are asked a question ]" But the 
little fellow used to say, — " Me thinking, 
mamma — me speak when me quite sure." So 
as he advanced in years, he still retained the 
same jealous fear of saying anything that was 
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not truth itself; and instead of the positiye 
hasty assertions which young people are too 
apt to make, Frank generally guarded his 
statements with the expression — " I think it 
was so," " I will not be quite sure," or, " If I 
remember rightly," &c. Frank was a noble 
example of home education. He had never 
left his father's roof, — a good tutor was care- 
fully sought out for the instruction of himself 
and his brothers, and they had none of them 
ever been exposed to the dangerous influences 
of a public school. Many a fond mother 
pointed to the young Wilmots, more especially 
to the two eldest boys, Frank and Henry, as 
examples of the possibility of combining, 
in a system of home education, all that 
can tend to produce a hardy, active, manli- 
ness of character, with the lovelier and softer 
traits of filial love and brotherly affection. 
But I must proceed with my family por- 
trait. I need not enter into a long descrip- 
tion oi personal appearance, for I do not wish 
my young readers to attach much importance 
to the colour of the eyes, the shape of a nose. 
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or the beauty of figure. I will only add to my 
description of Frank, that his countenance 
was the index of his mind. There was an 
openness of expression, a politeness of man- 
ner, a gentleness of demeanour, which won the 
confidence and affection of all who knew him. 
Next in age to Frank, was Mary, a lovely gen- 
tle, timid girl, about a year younger; but 
of very similar disposition in most respects. 
The great and striking feature of resemblance 
in their character was their stedfast love of 
truth. Mary was truthful in all her words 
and actions; she hated dissimulation, she was 
just and upright in all her dealings; there was 
a singleness of eye, a simplicity of heart, which 
showed itself in everything; and it was this 
golden link of truthfulness which bound the 
hearts of the brother and sister so closely to- 
gether. It was beautiful to witness their affec- 
tion for each other, and the protecting care with 
which Frank followed his sister's movements. 
He was always at hand to assist her in every 
little difficulty, to shield her from any ap- 
pearance of danger, and to enter into all her 
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pursuits ; and then there was so much respect 
as well as affection in bis manners towards her^ 
contrasting strongly with the manners of too 
many schoolboys, who are afraid of encountering 
the ridicule and bantering of their companions, 
if they venture to mention the name even of 
a sister. Mary was equally attached to her 
brother, they agreed in their pursuits, they 
were both fond of study, their tastes were con- 
genial, and, above all, their youthful hearts 
were alike interested in the solemn truths of 
religion. Mary looked up to her brother as 
a protector and a friend; and though timid 
and reserved by nature, there was not a thought 
of her heart which she could not freely express 
to Frank. Mrs Wilmot rejoiced in observing 
how the youthful hearts of these two were 
knit together in the bonds of Christian love; 
and she felt that their united influence was 
very great over the younger children, and that 
their example was likely to be greatly blessed 
to their brothers and sisters. 

I desire to repeat here, that it is far from 
my wish that my young readers should form 
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the mistaken idea that either Frank or his 
sister was altogether without faults; they 
doubtless had their &,ilings, and, perhaps, a 
little more acquaintance with the family group 
may serve to convince us that perfection is 
not to be looked for in any human character; 
and that even where the lovely effects of Divine 
grace are peculiarly prominent, even there we 
may expect continual proofs of the existence 
of a law in the members, which, if left for a 
moment to ourselves, will bring us into capti- 
vity to the law of sin and death; but ' thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.' The life of God in the 
soul involves a perpetual struggle, but it is one 
in which we may feel the blessed assurance 
that greater is He that is for us than he that 
is against us, and that " He is able to supply 
all our need according to his riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus." 

But I must proceed to introduce the rest of 
the family to my young readers. Jane, the next 
in age, was of a very different character from 
her sister; she was lively, energetic, and enthu- 
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siastic in every thing; of an affectionate, kind 
disposition, though a little quick and impa- 
tient in temper naturally; but she had been 
taught so to curb and restrain her natural im- 
petuosity, that it was very seldom that any ex- 
hibition of it occurred, and when it did, she 
was always ready to acknowledge her fault, 
and was really sorry for it, and desirous of 
overcoming it in future. Henry, the se- 
cond son, who was now about twelve years 
of age, was a fine ingenuous boy, full of life and 
spirit. Very bold and daring, fond of all 
kinds of boyish sports, and sometimes a little 
inclined to be mischievous; but he was so 
sorry when his fun was the cause of injury 
to others, and so anxious to make full repara- 
tion for any little mischief which he might 
have occasioned, that every one was ready to 
forgive and forget his petty injuries; he was 
also always the first to come and tell of his 
ovnoi delinquencies, and thus he effectually dis- 
armed those who had any cause of complaint 
against him. He was always ready to do a 
kind action for any one, and he would some- 
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times leave a favourite sport, to go and carry 
some poor woman's pail of water that he 
thought was too heavy for her, or to help a 
lifctle one over a stile, or to drive home some 
poor neighbour's cow or donkey that had 
strayed, so that he was a universal favourite 
in the village; and many a hearty greeting he 
met with from the cottagers, when strolling 
about, or when sent on errands of kindness 
with his elder brother. 

Charles was a year younger than his brother 
Henry, but he was by no means of so pro- 
mising a disposition; he was inclined to be rather 
passionate, and, as we have already seen, his 
word was not to be depended upon. It was 
not enough for him, that he had a kind papa 
and mamma, who were never unreasonable, or 
angry about things of no moment. Charles 
could not bear to be blamed, and rather than 
be told that he had done wrong, or that he 
had been very careless or idle, he would often 
keep back some portion of the truth, or repre- 
sent what had passed in such a way as to jus- 
tify himself at the expense of strict upright- 
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ness and honesty. If any one had called Charles 
a liar, he would have been sorely offended; 
and yet how often was he guilty of a lie in the 
sight of God, " by whom actions are weighed," 
and who looketh to the " thoughts and intents 
of the heart." His purpose was too often to 
deceive, and what is this, my dear young friends, 
but to follow him who was a deceiver and a 
liar from the beginning. 

His sister Emily, who was only seven, was 
a very sweet engaging child ; but she had fol- 
lowed the bad example of her brother Charles, 
and she was sadly addicted to falsehood. She 
was of a very timid disposition, and easily 
frightened ; and there is no doubt that fear 
was in her the originating cause of that ten- 
dency which was so deeply deplored by her 
watchful Christian parents. When Emily 
was about four years old, Mrs Wilmot was so 
unfortunate as to have a nurse who, though 
very strongly recommended, and, in many re- 
spects a valuable servant, was very injudicious, 
and rather harsh. The younger children 
were much afraid of her, for she would be as 
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angrj with them for accidentally destroying 
or tearing a frock, as for doing anything de- 
cidedly wrong; and the consequence was, that 
rather than encounter the stern rebuke, or the 
impatient slap, or the more severe punishment 
which sometimes followed any childish misde- 
meanour, the timid frightened child would try 
to frame excuses, or endeavour to hide an 
accident by some deceitful manoeuvre, and 
sometimes by a direct falsehood. It was not 
long before Mrs Wilmot discovered this serious 
defect in the discipline and management of 
the nursery; and finding that Martha had too 
good an idea of her own skill in training the 
young, to be influenced by her advice and ex- 
ample, she soon filled her place with another 
who proved a most valuable and conscien- 
tious assistant to her in her efforts to bring 
up her children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; but not before Martha had 
unhappily sowed the seeds of deceit and false- 
hood in the minds of the younger children by 
her injudicious strictness. 

And now, before proceeding farther, I must 
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give one word of solemn caution to any of my 
young readers who have the misfortune to be 
similarly circumstanced with this little family, 
under their cross nurse Martha. 

Remember, that though such injudicious 
strictness on the part of those who have the 
charge of young people may often lead to the 
evils of which we are speaking, viz., deceit and 
falsehood; yet it can never justify, nor even 
palliate them in the sight of God, whom you 
ought to fear above all else. Our Saviour says, 
" Fear not them which kill the body, and af- 
ter that have no more that they can do, but 
fear Him who after he hath killed, hath power 
to cast both body and soul into hell — ^yea I 
say unto you, fear him." How much better 
is it, my dear young friends, to meet patiently 
the anger of an offended parent, or a severe 
governess, or a cross nurse, than it is to incur 
the anger of Almighty God, and to grieve that 
blessed Spirit, who can alone cleanse and 
purify your heart. 

that you would only strive to remember, 
whenever the temptation to falsehood arises, 
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Now I am in the sight of God ! a heart-searching 
God, who knows every thought, who sees every 
action, who hears every word ; how then can 
' I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God !" Call to mind the little hynm with which 
many of you, I have no doubt, are familiar, — 

" God k in heaven ! can he hear. 
If I should tell a lie? 
Yes, though thou saidst it very low, 
He'd hear it in the sky.*' 

Then lift up your hearts to Him : ask Him to 
enable you to speak the truth — to take away 
from you lying lips — to enable you to say, " I 
hate and abhor lies, but thy law do I love." 
Think before you speak, and when you are just 
about to tell a lie, let your heart be instantly lift- 
ed up to God, with the simple prayer, *' Lord, 
help me to speak the truth !" If little Emily 
had done this, she would never have fallen into 
such a bad habit of untruthfulness, and caus- 
ed thereby so much grief and pain to her dear 
parents, and to all those who watched over 
her with anxious solicitude for her spiritual 
good. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE BOTANIZING PARTY. 



" How I wish," said Henry to his mamma, 
when he and his brothers were assisting her 
one daj in weeding the flower-beds opposite 
the drawing-room windows, " How I wish that 
the Harfords had asked us to go with them to 
the woods on Saturday. Do you know they 
are going to have such a nice pic-nic party to 
the Cromer woods, and they are going to have 
a whole day's botanizing; and I should so like 
to go with them." 

" I dare say you would, Henry; but I should 
be inclined to suspect that Mr and Mrs Har- 
ford will think they have quite enough to do 
in taking charge of their own boys, without 
the addition of three noisy fellows like 
you." 
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** Oh but mamma," cried Charlie, " do you 
not think it very strange that they have never 
asked us to go, for they must know that we 
should like it." 

" I wish they had, Charlie," replied their 
mamma; "but you may depend upon it, if they 
had wished for your company, they would have 
invited you to join them." ^ 

" I know if I see any of the young Harfords," 
said Charlie, " I shall try and get an invitation. 
I am going to take my boat to them, to see if 
they can mend it, and perhaps I shall be able 
to give them a hint that we should like to 
be of the party." 

"0 no hints, Charles!" cried Frank; "I 
cannot bear hints; I would rather ask them at 
once to allow us to accompany them." 

" I did not mean to do anything more than 
just speak of their long day's expedition," said 
Charlie, "and ask them a few particulars about 
it; and that might lead them to say, ' won't 
you come with us V " 

** Well, Charlie, I beg you will not do any 
such thing," said Frank. 
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" No, no, pray do not," cried Henry; *• no 
hintSy Charlie; you are always for giving Atn&. 
Now I had much rather ask them at once to 
let us go; and if I were not afraid they might 
think it intruding, 1 wottld ask, for they are 
always very kind; but then I am afraid they 
might think us in the way." 

Just then Mr Wilmot called to the boys, 
and told them that he was going to the farm, 
and that, if they would get their ponies, 
and ride round there, he would be ready in 
about half-an-hour, to take a nice ride with 
them. Accordingly Charlie and Henry ran 
away to order their ponies, and they were not 
long in setting out to follow their papa, while 
Frank offered to accompany his mamma and 
Mary in a visit to some poor person w^ho was 
ill, and whom she was anxious to see. 

As the two boys were riding to the farm, 
which was about a mile and a half from the 
house, they overtook the young Harfords, who 
were taking a long walk with their papa and 
mamma; and Mr Harford was just then busi- 
ly engaged in dissecting a flower, which they 
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had picked^ and endeavouring to explain its 
specific character to his young people. 

The boys instantly jumped oflF their ponies, 
and ran to speak to their young friends, and 
Charlie immediately thought of the party to 
the woods, and what a nice opportunity it would 
be to seek for an invitation. They according- 
ly walked on, leading their ponies for some 
time, talking about the flowers that they were 
examining, and Charlie about his boat, which 
had lost its rudder. 

" Bring it up to us," said James Harford, 
" and we will soon make it all right; but you 
must not bring it to-morrow," he added, "for 
we shall not be at home; we are going out for 
the whole day." 

Here Charlie slipped on a little in advance 
of his brother, for he did not want him to hear. 
And then he began asking sundry questions 
about where they were going, how far the Cro- 
mer woods were, whether they were to walk or 
ride, or go in the carriage; and then he began 
speaking with great enthusiasm about the wild 
flowers, and how fond he was of botanizing. 
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** I wish you were going too," said James; 
" but papa and mamma thought that Mr and 
Mrs Wilmot would not like you to go so fer 
without them." 

"Oh indeed mamma was wondering that 
we were not asked," said Charlie, " and she is 
very anxious that we should go." 

"Oh then, I am sure you may," cried 
James ; " I will go and ask mamma." So 
saying, he ran off to his mamma, and begged 
that the young Wilmots might be allowed to 
accompany them. 

" Certainly, if their papa and mamma ap- 
prove," said Mrs Harford; " but I do not think 
they will let them go." 

" yes, mamma, I am sure they will," re- 
plied James; " for Charlie says that his mam- 
ma wished him to go, and wondered we had 
not asked him." 

" Well, my love, we shall be very glad if 
they will join you; and I will write a note to 
Mrs Wilmot in the evening, and ask permis- 
sion for them to accompany us." 

As soon as they had shaken hands with 
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their young friends, and remounted their po- 
nies, Charlie exclaimed with a triumphant 
air, " There now, I told you I would get an 
invitation." 

" Yes, Charlie, but I do not much like go- 
ing," said Henry; "for I think they do not 
really want us." 

" Never mind that," he replied; " I am sure 
you ought to be much obliged to me, for you 
would never have been asked if I had not 
given some of my hintSy as you call them." 

By this time they had reached the farm, 
when they saw their papa on horseback wait- 
ing for them, and engaged in chatting with 
old Jones the farmer. As soon as their papa 
met them, they told him of the invitation to 
join the pic-nic party the next day. He 
made no objection, but desired them to ask 
mamma. 

As soon as they returned home, Charlie, 
lull of glee, ran to tell Frank that they were 
all three asked to go with the Harfords on 
Saturday. " Is not that delightful?" said he. 

"Yes; I am very glad," replied Frank; 
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''but how came they to ask us ? I am afraid | 
that you have been giving some of your broad \ 
hints." 

" No, indeed," replied Charlie, " they are 
most anxious for us to go with them, and they 
asked us as soon as ever they saw us,"-^thufl 
evading a direct answer, for he well knew 
that Frank would be very vexed if he knew 
how he had obtained the invitation. 

In the course of the evening, whilst Mr and 
Mrs Wilmot were engaged with friends who 
had been dining with them, Mrs Wilmot re- 
ceived a note from Mrs Harford, requesting 
permission for the children to accompany 
them the next day on their botanizing expe- 
dition, and expressing her regret that they 
had not known sooner that they would like 
them to go. From the manner in which the 
invitation was given, Mrs Wilmot saw at once 
that Charlie had been manoeuvring to gain 
his endj and then, according to his usual 
habit, that he had completely misrepresented 
what had passed. She could not say any- 
thing to him that evening, as she was engaged 
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with company, but she had drawn forth the 
simple truth from Henry, which confirmed her 
in her opinion of Charlie's deceitful manner 
of gaining his point. She desired Henry to 
say nothing to his brother on the subject, as 
she wished to take an opportunity of speak- 
ing very solemnly to him. Charlie, however, 
observed that his mamma seemed sad, and 
that there was something so grave and serious 
in his papa's manner when he bade him good 
night, that he felt very uncomfortable; not 
from the consciousness that he had not been 
speaking the truth from his heart, not because 
he felt that God's eye had been upon him, and 
that He knew every winding path of deceit 
and falsehood by which he had obtained his 
desire; but because he had a kind of unde- 
fined feeling of fear that his papa and mamma 
had found it out, "I wonder what it is,'* 
said he to himself, as he was undressing. 
"Perhaps Henry has told them. What a 
simpleton I was to let him know that I had 
asked." Charlie, however, went to bed and 
fell asleep before Henry followed him, and as 
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Henry did not wish to be questioned by him, 
he stole out of the room before Charlie was 
awake in the morning. The sound of the 
door closing, however, awoke Charlie, who 
was surprised to find his brother gone, but 
instantly recollecting that this was the happy 
day upon which he had been reckoning so 
much, he jumped out and ran to the window 
to see what sort of day it was. The sun was 
shining very brightly, there was scarcely a 
cloud in the sky, the birds were warbling 
forth their morning carol, and every thing 
seemed to promise a very happy day to the 
young people. Charlie was very quick in 
dressing, and was whistling away full of glee, 
and equipping himself for the occasion, when 
the door of his room opened, and his mamma 
walked in, and shutting the door after her, 
sat down. The sight of her grave face in- 
stantly recalled to Charlie's mind what he 
had observed the night before, and instead of 
rushing as usual to welcome her and to bid 
her good morning, the colour rose to his 
cheek, while he endeavoured to put on an air 
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of unconcern and innocence, which could but 
ill conceal the tumult within. 

" Charlie," said his mamma, " I think jou 
know what I have come for, do you noti " 

'' No indeed, mamma," said Charlie, " how 
can I knowT 

" Tour own conscience will best answer that 
question, my dear boy," said Mrs Wilmot; 
" you have grieved me more than I can ex- 
press, Charlie, by this fresh instance of dissi- 
mulation and falsehood. I will not lead you 
to add sin to sin by asking you any questions, 
but I wish to make you sensible how far you 
have departed from the truth in all your ef- 
forts to procure this day's pleasure. In the 
first place, you gave Mrs Harford reason to 
think that I wished you particularly to go, 
and that I had thought it very strange that 
they had not asked you. Was this true, 
Charlie?" 

Charlie hung down his head, but said no- 
thing. 

" You then boast of your having procured 
an invitation, by your own skilful manoeuver- 
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ing, and then jou give me to understand that 
the invitation was freely given, unsolicited on 
your part. How much better would it have 
been to pursue the manly truthful course which 
Frank and Henry pointed out to you, and 
openly to say to your young friends that you 
would like to go with them if they had no 
objection. I should then have been delighted 
that you had the pleasure, of which now I 
feel it my painful duty to deprive you. I 
cannot allow you to go with your brothers 
to-day. I must endeavour to make you see^ 
my dear boy, that it is an evil thing, and 
bitter, to pursue the bye-paths of deceit and 
falsehood. It grieves me to deprive you of 
a pleasure; but Charlie, how much more will 
it grieve me to see you growing up with this 
besetting sin unconquered." 

Here Charlie burst into tears, — he entreated 
his mamma to forgive him this once, — that 
he would always speak the truth in future. 

" No, my dear boy," said Mrs Wilmot, *' I 
cannot alter my present determination; your 
papa and I both feel that it is impossible 
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to grant you the indulgence which jou have 
sought to obtain through such unworthjmeans. 
It gives us more pain than it does jou, Charlie; 
you think only of the disappointment— tew 
think of the interests of jour immortal soul, 
and it grieves us to the very heart to see 
you thus following the devices of Satan, 
the father of lies, and thus shutting your- 
self out from the love and fevour of God. 
We must use every means in our power to 
convince you that the paths of uprightness 
and holiness are the only paths of peace and 
happiness, even here. You never can be loved 
and respected of men whilst you act as you 
do now; and you certainly never can be truly 
happy. You may try to forget, for a time, 
every thing but the engagement of the mo- 
ment, but I am sure you cannot be happy. 
Are you, Charlie?" 

" No, mamma," sobbed Charlie; "but if you 
will only forgive me this time, I never will 
do the same again." 

"I am afraid, my dear child," said Mrs 
Wilmot, "that you are making very rash 
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promises, forgetting altogether your own weak- 
ness, and forming resolutions in your own 
strength; and this will end as it has often 
done before, in your forgetting them in the 
moment of temptation, and falling an easy 
prey to the wicked one. Besides, my dear 
boy, if you will examine your own heart, you 
will find that all this passionate burst of grief 
arises not from a sense of sin — not from the 
conviction that you have offended God, but 
from the fear of losing the pleasure, for the 
obtaining of which you have risked so much. 
I must leave you, Charlie, to ponder over 
what has passed, and all that I have said to 
you; and may you have a godly sorrow for 
sin, not on account of its punishment, but on 
account of its hatefulness in the sight of a 
holy, heart-searching God. Now, my dear 
boy, let us unite in prayer, that God will par- 
don your sins, and wash them away in the 
blood of his own dear Son." 

Mrs Wilmot then earnestly prayed with 
and for her child, that the Lord would set a 
watch before his mouth, and keep the door of 
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his lips, that he would remove from him the 
way of lying, and enable him to speak the 
truth from his heart. 

When Charlie arose from his knees, Mrs 
Wilmot was thankful to find that his heart 
was much soflened, that he was more sensible 
of his sin, and ready to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of his punishment. 

" The best proof, my dear child," continued 
she, "that you can give me that you are 
convinced of your sin, and truly sorry, is to 
acquiesce quietly and patiently in the punish- 
ment which we feel it necessary to inflict. 
We do it in sorrow, not in anger; but our 
purpose is fixed, and you must not say a word 
more about it, but endeavour patiently to bear 
the disappointment which you have brought 
upon yourself" 

Mrs Wilmot then left Charlie alone, whilst 
she went to prepare for breakfast. Sundry 
preparations were making by the two elder 
boys for their day's expedition; but when they 
found that Charlie was not to accompany 
them, their pleasure was considerably damped; 
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for they were too amiable, and too fond ol 
each other, to enjoy any pleai^ure apart. Aftei 
breakfast, as Mr and Mrs Wilmot were tak- 
ing a turn in the garden, and speaking, with 
deep pain, of the necessity of thus robbing 
Charlie of his dearly-longed-for pleasure, they 
were interrupted by Frank, who stole quietly 
to his mamma's side, and whispered in her ear— 

" Mamma, will you grant me a favour!" 

" 1 will, if it is right to grant it, my dear 
boy; speak out, and tell me what it is." 

" Will you, dear mamma, forgiye Charlie^ 
and let him go with usT 

" Forgive him ! Certainly, we both do, 
Frank; but we cannot let him accompany 
you : it would be very wrong in us to do so.'* 

" Then, dear mamma, do you think we may 
decline going with the Harfords? It will 
take off half the pleasure if we leave him at 
home; and then what can we say to the Har- 
fords ? I had rather not go than be obliged 
to tell them the reason of Charlie staying be- 
hind ; for I fear they will not like him so well 
in future." 
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" I quite approve, and value the feelings 
which prompt you to make this request, my 
dear Frank; they are just what a kind, gene- 
rous brother should feel : but I am afraid I can- 
not grant it, for many reasons, which your papa 
and T will explain to you more fully afterwards. 
You must go, for it would appear very strange 
now to disappoint the Harfords, when they 
are to call for you in a few minutes. But 
there is no need for you to say a single word 
about your brother's conduct : I will explain 
to them that we have felt it necessary to keep 
him at home; and I am sure they are too well 
bred, and too kind, to question you about 
it." 

Frank went away, rather cast down at the 
issue of his appeal to his papa and mamma, 
but feeling satisfied that they knew best, and 
that they were only consulting Charlie's good. 

In the mean time, Charlie had retired to 
his own room again, as soon as breakfast was 
over; and he sat looking out at the window, 
and listening to the sounds of preparation in 
the yard. 
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Now, I must tell you that the boys had 
each a nice pony. There was Jeannie, Dan- 
dy, and Jet. Jeannie was very old, and quietj 
and as she was more easily managed, she was 
generally appropriated to Charlie's use. Dandy 
was Frank's pony, and a nice, strong, active 
pony he was, but he was rather misnamed in 
being called Dandy, for he was as rough as 
rough could be, — a thorough Shetland pony, 
with long mane and tail ; his only fault was 
his height, for Frank was outgrowing his steed, 
and his papa promised to look out for a more 
suitable pony for him as a new year's present 
Jet was a remarkably pretty sleek little fellow; 
he was given to Henry by a young friend, who 
had died since, and therefore he prized him 
very much. He was called Jet, because he 
was perfectly black, with the exception of a 
little white star on the forehead, and his pretty 
silken coat shone in the sun like a piece of 
fine satin. It was always a great treat to 
the other boys, when Henry kindly allowed 
them to ride Jet. 

When Charlie had been talking over the ar- 
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rangements for the expedition with his broth- 
ers, Henrj had kindly promised that he would 
let him ride Jet as a great treat, and he would 
take old Jeannie instead. Charlie was sitting 
by the window, looking very thoughtful and 
sad. When he saw the boy bringing up his 
£kYOurite Jet from the field, and when he 
thought of the nice ride he would have had, 
and the day of pleasure he had anticipated, 
he burst into a fresh fiood of tears, and con- 
tinued crying very bitterly for some time. 

Just as the clock struck ten, Mr and Mrs 
Harford, with their two eldest girls, dnove up 
in the phaeton, and the boys followed on their 
ponies, with their botanical boxes swinging at 
their side, and they looked very gaily equipped 
in their light summer trowsers, and nice shady 
straw-hats, just suited to a hot summer's day. 
Mrs Harford begged that Mary might be ah- 
lowed to fill a vacant place in the carriage, 
which she was very happy to do, and the 
whole party soon moved ofi", with very happy 
faces, and very light hearts, excepting Frank 
and Henry, who, as they caught a sight of 
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poor Charlie looking at them from a small 
passage window which overlooked the courty 
felt their pleasure much damped by knowing 
that he was left at home to brood over his dis- 
appointment. 

As soon as they were all gone, Jane stole 
into her brother's room, and tried to com- 
fort and cheer him ; but at first Charlie was 
very sulky, and could not overcome his 
feelings of vexation. Jane, however, reminded 
him of what his mamma had said, — that it 
depended very much upon his behaviour under 
this punishment, whether she believed in his 
being sorry, and restored him to her favoujr, 
and at length Charlie was persuaded to wash 
his face, and dry up his tears, and go down to 
the garden, that he might try and recover his 
equanimity before he saw his mamma. Mrs 
Wilmot, seeing that he was making a great ex- 
ertion to overcome his feelings, and to be hum- 
ble and patient under the trial which he had 
brought upon himself, called him to her, and 
telling him that she hoped this would be a 
lasting lesson to him, and lead him to make 
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the most earnest endeavours, in dependance 
upon the grace of God, to overcome his beset- 
ting sin, she kissed him, and told him she 
wished to say no more on the subject, and 
that he and his sisters might go and employ 
themselves as they wished during the absence 
of their companions. Jane, Emily, and Char- 
lie all agreed that it would be very nice to sur- 
prise dear Frank and Henry when they re- 
turned, by letting them find their gardens 
aicely weeded and put in order, and one or 
two pretty new plants put into them. Accord- 
ingly they ran to their mamma, and asked 
permission to go to Mr Dawson's nursery gar- 
den, to select one or two things for their broth- 
ers' gardens. Mrs Wilmot very willingly al- 
lowed this, but as she did not like the girls 
going without her, she said she would put on 
her bonnet, and go with them. 
' The young people were now quite full of 
the surprise that they would give Frank and 
Henry. "I am sure," said Jane, "they do 
deserve it; they are such kind good brothers." 
Mrs Wilmot rejoiced that Charlie had been 
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led, by dear Jane's suggestion^ to hit upon 
the most successful plan for getting the better 
of his own chagrin and disappointment, by 
trying to do something which would afford 
pleasure to others; thus effectually checking 
all the bad passions of the heart, which might 
have led him to grudge his brothers the plea- 
sure of which he was deprived, and to ha^ 
hour an unkind and jealous feeling towards 
them, and causing all the kindlier and more 
Christian dispositions of love and kindness 
to flow out towards them. The pleasant ex- 
ercise of brotherly love effectually soothed 
and comforted poor Charlie, and he was soon 
completely engrossed in the thoughts of the 
pleasure they were preparing for the rest of 
the party when they returned home. 

" But what are we to do for Mary t" asked 
Emily; '' we cannot surprise her in the same 
way, for her garden is so neat already, there 
is not a weed in it.** 

** Oh I but we may put some very pretty 
things into it," replied Charlie; " and that^ 
will delight her, for she is so fond of flowers." 
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While they were thus conyersing together, 
their mamma appeared, all ready to accom- 
pany them, and little Julia, with her nurse, 
was summoned to join their party. It was 
always a great treat to the children to go to 
Mr Dawson's, for they were never tired of 
looking at the beautiful flowers in the hot- 
houses, and asking the names of the many 
pretty garden-flowers, which they really 
thought mamma should hare in her own 
garden. 

" mamma 1" cried Charlie, " here is a 
beauti^l small fuchsia, and it is only a six- 
pence; do you not think we might get that 
for Mary?" 

" Yes, if you like, my love," said Mrs Wil- 
mot; "but you must bear in mind how much 
you can afford to spend amongst you, and try 
to choose your plants economically; but as 
your papa and I like to encourage you to 
take pleasure in making others happy, we 
have agreed to add half-a-crown each to your 
little store." 

" thank you, thank you, dear mamma," 
V 
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cried all three; '' that will help us to get some 
very pretty things." 

" I know Frank said he was very anxious 
to get some good roses," said Jane. 

" Well, I can give you some beautiful va- 
rieties very cheap," said Mr Dawson; " three 
for a shilling." 

"0 that is delightful," said she, picking 
out those she thought he would like best. 

" Here, here, Jane," cried Charlie; " look at 
these beautiful scarlet geraniums; but I sup- 
pose they are very dear." 

" No, sir," replied Dawson; " I have a great 
quantity of young cuttings just coming into 
flower, which you shall have at sixpence 
each." 

Accordingly a pretty scarlet geranium for 
each garden was set aside, and then they pro- 
ceeded to choose a number of small but pretty 
annuals, which they knew would be quite new 
to their brothers and Mary. At last their 
money was expended, and they were all im- 
patience to get back to their own garden, that 
they might lose no time in getting everything 
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prepared before the botanizing party could 
possibly return. The gardener was speedily 
summoned to their assistance, and in a very 
short time the pretty plants were transferred 
to the gardens of the young people, and they 
looked so gay and pretty, that Charlie and his 
sisters could do nothing but stand and look 
at them, exclaiming every now and then, " I 
wonder what they will say !" 

" We will not let them see them to-night, 
because it will be nearly dark perhaps before 
they come home," said Jane; "but we will 
wait till after breakfast to-morrow, and then 
we will come and walk in the garden just as 
if nothing had happened, and when we bring 
them round this way, how surprised they will 
be." 

The hours passed quickly away whilst the 
young people were thus happily employed, 
and Mrs Wilmot was much gratified to see the 
hearty pleasure which the brothers and sisters 
took in gratifying each other. She was also 
truly glad, that whilst she had felt it neces- 
sary to deprive Chariie of so great a pleasure 
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as the one his brothers were enjoying, he had 
been able thus to divert his mind, instead of 
brooding suUenlj oyer his punishment. 

As thej were sitting at tea, Emily suddenly 
started up; ''Here they cornel I see them 
coming up the avenue!*' and in a minute 
they were all at the front door to welcome 
the happy party home. Charlie kept a little 
behind, as he could not help fearing that they 
must have been told why he was kept at hom^ 
and that they might not meet him so kindly 
as usual. But the Harfords were fine gentle- 
manly boys, and very kind-hearted, and they 
were very sorry for Charlie, whilst they ab- 
stained from asking any questions about him 
which they thought would vex his brothers, 
and they shook hands with him just as usual 
on their return. 

" Now then," said Mrs Wilmot, " you 
must all come in and take a cup of tea, 
and then you shall go home." The ponies 
were accordingly led round to the stable, 
while the whole party drew round the tea- 
table, and talked over the day's adventures. 
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After tea the botanical boxes were opened, 
and a great variety of wild flowers produced, 
many of which were quite new to the young 
people, and they were Ull eagerness to sit 
down and examine them, that they might find 
out their names. " We will leave you a little 
bit of each. Prank," said John Harford. 
"And T will divide mine with you," said 
Frank ; and before they parted there was a 
&ir exchange and division of property, and 
they agreed that each party should try and 
discover the name of the plants, and then 
compare their observations, and see if they 
agreed. Charlie observed that neither Frank 
nor Henry said a great deal about their day's 
pleasure, but he knew quite well the reason, 
viz., that they did not like to make him fed 
how much he had lost by staying at home; 
and this fresh instance of the kindness and 
amiability of his brothers only made him 
more happy in thinking of the pleasure he 
had been preparing for them during their 
absence. 

The next morning the younger children 
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were all impatience to hurrj over the break- 
ftat that they might get into the garden, but 
as Mr and Mrs Wilmot begged to be allowed 
to participate in the pleasure of witnessing ^^^ 
the first look of surprise, thej waited patientlj 
till the breakfast things were removed, and 
Mr Wilmot proposed a turn in the garden be* 
fore they sat down to their books. The whole 
party then sallied forth, and whilst walking 
through the shrubbery, which the gardener 
was employed in weeding, Frank asked Henff 
and Charlie if they would come and help him 
in weeding his garden, " for," said he, " I hate 
had no time lately to attend to it, and it is 
all full of weeds." 

** So is mine," said Henry; " and I will 
help you if you will do the same kind office 
for me." 

*^ Let me go and look at them,** said Mn 
Wilmot, not wishing the boys to arrire first 
at the garden ; " let us all go together, and 
put to shame these lazy fellows who cannot 
even keep a small piece of garden fit to be 
seen. I hope yours, young ladies, are neat; 
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indeed yours, Marj, is always nicely kept; 
we may look in vain for a weed there." 

Just as she said this, they arrived at the 
plot of ground which had been railed off 
and appropriated to the use of the young 
people. Now, my dear young reader, would 
you not haye liked to be among the little par- 
ty at that moment, and to have seen the as- 
tonished faces, and heard the exclamations 
of delight 1 They ran from one garden to 
the other, exclaiming, " Who has been doing 
thisT " I wonder if James has been doing 
this to surprise us?" "Well, this is a mys- 
tery !" At last Mary^exclaimed, " Oh, I know 
who it is ; I see by the smile on mamma's face 
and Charlie's sly look; I guess all about it; it 
is dear mamma's doing." 

*' Mamma may have had a little share in 
it," said Mrs Wilmot; " but I assure you the 
proposal came from your brother and sisters, 
and the whole work was done by them. It 
was their occupation all day yesterday whilst 
you were absent." 

" How kind and thoughtful of you," said 
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Frank ; and again and again the thanks were 
repeated, and mutual delight expressed by 
both parties, and so taken up were they with 
their garden, that the summons to lessons had 
to be repeated three times before it was at- 
tended to; and I fear if the truth were told, 
that the morning studies were a little inter- 
rupted, and the schooUhours appeared longer 
than usual, owing to the impatience of the 
young people to return to their pretty gar- b 
den. '^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WALK TO LINTON LODGE. 

" Who would like a nice long walk, this fine 
dajl" asked Mrs Wilmot, one morning, when 
the lessons were completed, and the children 
were preparing for their walk, as usual. 

** 1 1" — " 1 1" exclaimed three or four voices 
at once; whilst Henry, to cut the matter short, 
exclaimed — ^*All of us, mamma 1" 

''AU/ Well, that will be a troop indeed," 
replied their mamma j " but I daresay you can 
manage the walk, though it is rather a long 
one for the little ones. As I am going to pay 
a visit, however, I fear I must not take you all 
in with me, or Mrs Linton will be frightened." 

"Mrs Linton ! oh are you going to Mrs Lin- 
ton's !" exclaimed Jane and Emily ; " how de- 
lightful ! such a nice walk ! and then the gar- 
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dens are so beautiful, and there is so mucb to 
see when there. You have never been there, 
Mary. jou have no idea how beautiful tihe 
roses and the geraniums are!" 

" I fear it is rather too late in the season ht 
them to be in beauty, my love," replied Mw 
Wilmot; "but there is always such a succes- 
sion of flowers, that the garden is at anj 
time worth going to see." 

"At all events, it is a charming walk,** 
said Mary, " and we shall have dear mamma 
with us, so that we shall be sure to enjoy it" 

The walk to Linton Lodge led through a 
very beautiful part of the country, sometimes 
winding along the side of the cliff, and com- 
manding a beautiful view of the sea, th«i de- 
scending into a pretty wooded dell, where some 
little mountain stream rushed over its roekj 
bed, as if impatient to reach the ocean, in 
which it was at length lost. The younger child- 
ren were quite delighted with the variety of 
beautiful scenery, and they ran skipping about 
up and down the hills, and picking the wild- 
flowers, while Mary and Frank each gave an 
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arm to their dear mamma, to assist her up the 
bills, and oyer the streams. Nor was this the 
whole of the party ; I have forgotten to men- 
tion that among the numerous pets which en- 
joyed a life of ease and indulgence at Seafield 
House, the residence of the Wilmots, were two 
nice dogs, — one, a little terrier, which was 
given to Henry by one of the villagers, in re- 
turn for some kind attentions from him to his 
sick wife. This little dog was named Sandy, 
for he was of a light sandy colour, with a lit- 
tle black muzzle, and black tips to his ears. 
Then there was Neptune also, a fine New- 
foundland dog; but he was young, and very 
mischievous, and was obliged to be kept 
chained up, excepting when the children could 
take him out for a walk. These were joyous 
seasons to poor Neptune, who knew well when 
he saw the children putting on their bonnets, 
and the boys waiting for them in the yard, 
that his time would come next. He became 
half firan tic with impatience, and would jump 
80 high, that they thought he must some day 
break his chain, in his efforts to get loose. On 
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the occasion of the walk to Linton Lodge, ih» 
dogs were let loose as asnal, and they enjoyed 
their ramble as much as their young J&iendi 
could do; but whilst they are pursuing their 
way, I think my readers may like to know a 
little more about Neptune and Sandy, at least 
if they are as fond of animals as I am« 

I must tell you, then, that Sandy was a lerj 
wise, sharp little dog, and Henry often de- 
clared that Sandy had more sense than maaj 
human beings, and that he was sure that he 
thought a great deal. On the Sunday mora- 
ing, Sandy knew quite well that whilst the 
church-bells summoned every one else out of 
the house, they sounded forth no invitation to 
him, and no one had any occasion to say, ^^So, 
Sandy, you cannot come/* He knew it al- 
ready, and he generally took his place upon 
the mat at the front door, keeping his ohin 
pressed close down upon the mat, as if asleep^ 
whilst he was slyly watching the movements 
of the party as they flitted in and out, and 
were preparing for their departure. 

"Good bye, Sandy P cried Charlie, as he 
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went out, but Sandy never looked up, until 
they were feirly gone. He would then rise 
and stretch himself, looking wistfully after 
them as he saw them receding from his view. 
A alight wag of the tail, which became Winter 
and ^Etinter, indicated the subject of his 
thoughts, and at length he would return to 
his mat, and sleep very soundly for a long 
time* But the first chime of the village-bell, 
announcing that service was over, was enough 
for Sandy; he started up, and taking his seat 
upon a little green terrace, from which he had 
a good view of the path which led to the 
church, he would sit perched up, with his ears 
erect, and moving them backwards and for- 
wards with inte^e anxiety. The stifled whine 
of impatience — the wagging of the tail, as he 
recognised any one coming across, whom he 
knew, showed of what he was thinking, as 
Charlie would say. At last Sandy's quick eye 
discerned some forms well known and dearly 
loved among the group, emerging from the 
little wicket gate which led into the church- 
yard : and he would instantly set off as hard 
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as he could scamper, and Dever stop until he 
had reached his young friends^ and greeted 
them with manj a mark of delight, such as 
harking and jumping up upon them, whidi 
last proof of his affection howeyer, they would 
£(ometimes have dispensed with, as the mark of 
his dirty paws did not improye the nice white 
frocks, or the hoys' clean white trowsers. 

I am afraid I cannot giye quite so good a 
report of master Neptune's conduct : he was, as 
I haye mentioned, hut a puppy; and you know 
all young creatures, whether dogs, cats, or 
children, are more or less mischieyous. 

He was kept constantly chained up, but woe 
be to any thing, and every thing, which was 
found within length of his ^^hain. Sundry 
were the complaints brought against Neptune^ 
and like all dogs that get a bad name, he was 
accused of a great deal that he did not deserre. 
Whateyer was missing, it was certain that 
Neptune had run off with it, and many a 
scolding did poor Nep get, that would haye 
been more deservedly bestowed upon careless 
servants, or thoughtless children, who left 
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things within his reach, and then wondered 
that thej were destroyed. It was only, how- 
ever, when he was tied up, and had nothing to 
do, that he was intent upon mischief; for 
when he went out with the young people, he 
behaved very properly, and indeed he seemed 
to think that it became him, at these times, to 
act the part of a protector to them; and it was 
very singular, but really the case, that when 
Mr Wilmot was with them, or the whole party 
were together, Neptune took very little notice 
jof them, but seemed intent upon diverting 
himself, and gambolling about with his com- 
panion, Sandy; but if Mrs Wilmot, or the 
girls went out alone with him, Neptune never 
lefi; their side^kbut walked along close to them, 
looking up every now and then in their face, 
and acting the part of a beau. Whilst they 
-vrere walking to Linton Lodge, on the day in 
question, Neptune saw no need of his services, 
as there was a large party of them, and he 
thought, I suppose, that they could take very 
good care of themselves. Jane was particu- 
larly fond of animals, and her affection for 
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Nep was so great, that the bojs used often to 
quiz her about it, and tell her she should have 
him to sleep with her. 

"I do believe, Jane, that you would like 
Nep as a bed-fellow," said Henry, as they were 
resting upon a stile, and Jane had her arms 
round the dog's neck. 

"Not exactly for a bed-fellow," said shfl^ 
'^ but I should like very much to have him in 
my room at night." 

" In your room, Jane I** exclaimed Emilj; 
"would you really like it? but I hope you 
wont have him, for I should not like it at 
all." 

" yes ! do let her try him if she likes," said 
Charlie, "it would be good fan to see what 
Neptune would do. May he sleep in Jane's 
room, mamina]" 

" No, my dear, T think that would be very 
foolish. I like dogs in their proper place, but 
I shoidd not like master Nep brought into the 
house; and indeed I had enough, of taking a 
foolish freak of that sort into my head when I 
was young." 
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'* tell US about it ! — ^pray do, mamma 1" 
cried the children. 

"Well, I will tell you; but we must walk 
on, or we shall not get to Linton Lodge to- 
day." 

" Now then, mamma: tell us about some- 
thing that you did when you were young," 
said Emily; "how old were you, mamma? were 
you my age?" 

" 0, much older than you; old enough to 
have been wiser," replied Mrs Wilmot, " but 
I was like Jane, very fond of animals, and some- 
times carried my loye for them a little too far. 
When I was staying with some friends I got 
very fond of a Newfoundland puppy, who 
was called Muff, because his coat was so thick, 
and he so fat, that he looked like a nice 
round warm muff. Well you must know 
that I often begged the friends with whom I 
was staying to let me have Muff to sleep in 
my room. I pleaded so hard for permission 
to try him only one night, that they at length 
consented, but only on the condition that if 
•he were ever so troublesome in the night, no 
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one was to be disturbed to put him out. I 
agreed to this, for I thought I could quite 
easily manage him, and that Muff would be 
well pleased to find himself in such good 
quarters, and would go to sleep very quietlj. 
Accordingly when I went up to bed, I took 
Muff up with me, and putting the mat down 
at the door, I tried to make him lie down 
there." 

" Oh what fun !*' exclaimed Charlie, " go on, 
manmia, how did Muff behave r 

" Wait a little and you will hear," replied 
Mrs Wilmot. " As soon as I b^;an to un- 
dress, Muff thought that every thing 1 
took off was a play-thing for him, and he 
ran off with one thing after the other. First 
he stole my hair-brush, and ran away with it 
in his mouth, then he got hold of my slippers 
and began tearing them, in short he was so 
troublesome that I began already to repent of 
my folly in bringing him into my room.'* 

" And did you turn him out, mammal" ask- 
ed Emily. 

'' No ; I thought that when T once got to 
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bed and all was quiet, Muff would be quiet 
too, 80 I jumped into bed, and covering my- 
self over with the clothes, I lay quite still for 
some time. Muff, however, seemed sadly perr 
plexed to know what had become of me, and 
I heard him come to one side of the bed and 
give a pat with his paw upon the bed-clothes, 
then he walked round to the other side and 
gave another pat, and finding there was no 
notice taken of him he began to whine, and 
then to bark, and at last I saw it was quite 
useless to attempt to sleep with him in the 
room." 

''And what did you do then, mamma f* 
asked Charlie eagerly. 

" I was obliged to do what was not very 
agreeable, Charlie," she replied, " I had to 
dress myself and go down stairs to let him 
out." 

" Oh how very disagreeable," said Emily, 
" and did you open the back door and go out 
aloner 

" Yes, I was obliged to do so, and even to 
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cross the little jard, and open the stahle door 
for him." 

'^ Oh mamma, were jou not frightened f 
asked Emilj. 

** I did not much like it, on any account, 
for it was so cold and frostj, that I returned 
shivering to mj room, and it was long, yeij 
long, hefore I could get to sleep, but that was a 
lesson to me, Jane. I advise you to profit by 
my experience, and not to let your love for 
animals lead you to do such foolish things.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 



The children had been so amused with the 
history of mamma's adventure, as they called 
it, that they were quite surprised when they 
found themselves at the gate of Linton Lodge. 
They eagerly enquired if Mrs Linton were at 
home. 

" I think so," replied the woman at the 
Lodge, ''for the carriage has not passed 
through to-day." 

" Yes mamma, she says they are at home," 
they exclaimed, ''oh then we shall see the 
garden and all the beauti^l flowers, I hope." 
They pressed on full of impatience to see 
who would get first to the house. 

At length Mrs Wilmot rang the bell, and 
the children were preparing to walk in. But 
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when the servant appeared, he said the ladies 
were not at home. 

" Oh what a pity," said Harry. 

"I am so sorry, mamma," said the little 
ones. 

The servant pretended to look out as if he 
were looking to see if he could discover any 
of the family. 

" Do you think they have gone far?" asked 
Mrs Wilmot, " perhaps we shall meet them.** 

" I think they are gone over the hill," re- 
plied the servant. 

" Oh then it is no use waiting, children, ^e 
must return home." 

The children turned away very much dis- 
appointed, and as they were all rather tired, 
Mrs Wilmot asked the woman at the Lodge if 
she would let them rest for a few minutes in 
her neat little parlour. 

" By all means, madam," replied the woman, 
whilst she dusted the chairs and got as manj 
together as her little dwelling afforded, in order 
that they might all rest themselves; " but sure 
ma'am," she continued, " the family must be 
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at home; if you like 1*11 send my girl up to 
say who it is." 

" Oh no," replied Mrs Wilmot, " I do not 
Irish to intrude upon them, and indeed the 
servant said they had gone up the hill behind 
the house, so I think they must be out." 

After resting for a short time, the young 
people were just preparing for their walk 
home, when they heard the sound of a car- 
ris^e approaching, and just as they were go- 
ing out at the gal^, the whole party of the 
• Lintons drove up, and stopped to have the 
gate. opened. As soon as they saw the Wil- 
mots, Mrs Linton exclaimed, "Oh here is Mrs 
Wilmot, the whole family group I declare ! I 
am so sorry," continued she, " that you were 
not admitted, but you see, if I do not say not 
at home, I am constantly interrupted with visi- 
tors, but if I had known it was you I should 
certainly have let you in. Now do the next 
time you come send in your name; or rather 
walk in without sending your card before you." 
" I cannot promise to do that," replied Mrs 
Wilmot gently, " for when a servant says that 
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bis mistress is not at home, I always take it 
for granted that it is true." 

'^ Oh that is meant as a gentle hint to me, 
I suspect," replied Mrs Linton, "hut you 
know it is quite an understood thing — every- 
body does the same." 

Mrs Wilmot did not like to say m[ore, as 
the coachman and footman were within hear- 
ing, but there was a gentle dignified look of 
reproof in her countenance as she replied, " I 
am often obliged to say Ihat I am engaged" 
They then ordered the coachman to driye on, 
whilst the pedestrian party set out on their 
return home. 

The young people were unusually silent for 
some time, and then Charlie said to his mam- 
ma, '^ I did not know, mamma, that grown-up 
people ever told stories." 

Mrs Wilmot could not help smiling at the 
simplicity of the remark. ** I am afraid, Chai> 
lie," she replied, ** that when you have lived a 
little longer, you will find you have been mis- 
taken, but what are you alluding to?" 

" Why, mamma, I was wondering how Mn 
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Linton could make the servant tell such a 
story, as to saj she was not at home, when 
she was in the house all the time." 

"It is certainly very wrong, Charlie; truth 
is truth, and whatever is not true must sa- 
vour of falsehood, however we may deceive 
our own hearts and stifle the voice of con- 
science, by pleading the excuse of worldly 
custom and fashion. There are many per- 
sons however, Charlie, who have not the 
slightest idea that they are uttering a false- 
hood by saying they are not at home when 
they are, because they suppose it to be under- 
stood that they only mean they do not wish 
to see any body." 

" Oh but then the servant said positively, 
mamma," replied Charlie, "that they were 
gone up the hill, and pretended to look after 
them." 

" Yes, my dear boy, that is the natural con- 
sequence of departing from the strict word of 
truth in the first instance. A lady tells her 
servant to say she is not at home, and he 
knows she will be very much displeased if 
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any one is let in. Well, some one perhaps is 
particularly anxious to see her, and they ask 
when she will he at home, or if he can teU 
where she is gone. The servant is afraid, and 
ashamed to confess that he has heen saying 
what is not true, so he is led to add a direct 
falsehood, as the servant did just now. It is 
on this account that I think it is quite un- 
justifiable to plead any worldly custom, or to 
say, because visitors understand it is merely 
expressive of a wish not to be disturbed, that 
therefore there is no harm in it. It is impos- 
sible to make servants understand this, and 
I do not see how we can find fault with them 
for not speaking the truth, if they are obliged, 
perhaps many times in the day, to tell a lie 
to please us. It is altogether a very mistar 
ken feeling which leads people to think it 
more polite to say what really is not true, 
than to say at once, that they are engaged,^' 

" That is what you say, mamma, when you 
do not wish to see any one," said Jane. 

" Certainly, my love; I sometimes, am very 
much engaged, and visitors would perhaps 
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hinder me from doing something of impor- 
tance, and then I always tell the servant to 
saj that I am particularly engaged.*' 

" Well, when I have a house of my own," 
said Mary, "I will never say, 'Not at home."* 

" I hope not," replied Mrs Wilmot, " but 
you may be very thankful if God has led you 
by his grace to love the truth, and to fear the 
smallest departure from it; and while we 
blame others, we must be very careful that 
we watch over all our own thoughts and ac- 
tions, and weigh them strictly in the balance 
of truth. But I am so tired, children, I must 
sit down upon this old stump and rest; this 
long walk is rather beyond my powers." 

" You are looking very thoughtful, Mary," 
said Mrs Wilmot, as they sat upon the old 
tree, which had lately been felled, and which 
was lying most opportunely for them by the 
roadside, *' are you tired like myself?" 

" Not very, mamma, but I was thinking of 
what you said just now about weighing our 
thoughts and actions, and there is one thing 
which often puzzles me." 
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" What is it 1" asked Mrs Wilmot. ^rw= 

" Why, mamma, people oflen I think yery ^^a 
thoughtlessly praise me, and say a great 
many flattering things, which I cannot bear, 
because I know they are not true, and that I 
do not deserre them; and I would rather, eren 
be blamed for what I have not done, than be 
praised when I know that I do not deserve 
it." 

" I quite feel with you, dear Mary. Nothing 
is so painful to an upright mind, as to be 
praised for what we do not deserve; and eyen 
if, as ^ as the praise of man goes, we may 
feel that it is in any degree our due, yet to a 
Christian mind, praise will ever have the 
effect of humbling us, and making us more 
sensible of the hidden evil within. But who 
has been praising you just now, dear Maryl" 
she continued. 

"Oh I don't mean very lately, mamma; 
but whenever I see Mrs Barton, she has such 
a flattering manner, and she tells me how 
amiable and charming I am, and how much 
she wishes her girls were like me, and all 
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sorts of nonsense, and I really do not know 
what to say." 

** Say I I would tell her she was an old 
humbug," said Henry, indignantly. 

"Hush, Henry, that is not the way to speak 
of any one," interrupted Mrs Wilmot. 

" Well, but really she must be an old 
simpleton, to think that we can believe her," 
he replied; " that is just the way she goes on 
to me." 

" Humbug ! and simpleton 1" exclaimed his 
mamma, "is that my Harry that is so far 
forgetting himself, as to apply these epithets 
to a lady?" 

" well, I will not do it again, dear mam- 
ma, but it does put me out of patience when 
people tell such stories." 

"You do not know that she is telling a 
story, my dear," she replied. " I have no 
doubt that she really thinks Mary very ami-: 
able and clever, but it shows great want of 
judgment at least, to tell her so." 

" Well, but she could not mean what she 
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said, when she told me I was an angel the 
other day," replied Henry. " I laughed out- 
right, for I thought she was joking; bat when 
she added, that she wished Frederick had as 
good a heart as I had, I then really could have 
cried. Fancy mamma, a good heart! I am sore 
if she saw my heart, she would not call it 
good." 

"I do not know any heart, dear Henrjt 
that can be called good. We know that by 
nature our hearts are deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked;* and even 
when God has, by his divine grace, given us a 
new heart and a right spirit, yet there must 
ever be enough of sin left there to humble us, 
and to keep us low in the dust before Him 
who search eth the heart and trieth the reinsi'* 

" But you say you do not like to be prais- 
ed?" said Charlie with an air of astonish- 
ment. '' I am sure I am never so happy, as 
when papa and mamma praise me." 

" Oh that is very different," replied Heniy. 
I like papa and mamma's praise, at least if I 
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-think I deserve it^ because I know they mean 
what they say, and that they do not mean to 
flatter;^ only to approve of my effort to please 
them." 

" That is just the distinction, Harry," re- 
plied Mrs Wilmot. " You ought to be anxious 
to secure the commendation of those who are 
anxiously watching over your best interests, 
and a little praise, occasionally bestowed, is I 
think an encouragement to young people.'* 

"But then, dear mamma," continued Mary, 
" I often think that even when an action ap- 
pears praise-worthy to others, I may be con- 
scious that I have had a different motive in 
doing it, from that which they give me credit 
for, and that makes me very unhappy, for I 
feel I ought not to take the praise." 

" I hope you will always have a conscience 
thus tender, dear Mary, and I can only advise 
you, when you are aware that you do not fully 
deserve the praise that is given you, to unbur- 
den your heart by telling me so, but above all, 
by taking this and every other difficulty to 
Him who alone knoweth the heart, and who can 
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alone cleanse and purify the motive. If praise 
takes you to your knees, its effect will be sa- 
lutary, instead of prejudicial. May you eref 
seek the praise of God, more than the praise 
of man, and may you ever in sincerity of piu^ 
pose, lift up your heart to Him and cry, 
* Search me, God, and know my heart, try 
me and know my thoughts, and see if there 
be any way of wickedness in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting.* " 

" Well, what a solemn, sober walk we have 
had home," exclaimed little Emily, as thej 
opened the gate leading to their own house. 
" Such a contrast to the walk out, when we 
had such nice stories about the dog Muff.** 

'^ I dare say you liked the first part of the 
walk best, if the truth were known, Emily," 
said Frank. 

" Indeed I did," replied Emily, « 1 oould 
have gone on all day listening to such amus- 
ing stories." 

" Oh mamma, you look so tired," said Jane, 
" I am sure papa will scold you for taking 
iBUch a long walk." 
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" I am rather tired, my love, but I will go 
and rest myself for a little while, and then I 
hope I shall be quite fresh again by the time 
papa comes in from his ride/' So saying, Mrs 
Wilmot went to lie down on the couch, whilst 
the children took off their things and prepar- 
ed for their evening's employment. 

They were soon seated at the table with 
their work and their books, all very busy. 
The boys used to read aloud, and the girls 
worked very diligently, and made a number 
of pretty things for sale. Whilst the little 
ones amused themselves with drawing, or with 
a puzzle, and little Julia was seated on the 
floor with a box of bricks, which afforded her 
constant amusement, and kept her quite con- 
tented, Mr and Mrs Wilmot looked on, par- 
ticipating in the enjoyment of the little 
group, and ever ready to promote any little 
plan for their instruction or gratification. 

The evenings were thus very happily and 
pleasantly passed, and the young Wilmots 
never knew what it was to find a long even- 
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ing, or a wet day tiresome, because the} 
been taught to employ their time fiilly, 
to find out for themselves a variety of inte 
ing amusements. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE LETTER-CARRIER. 



One day when the three brothers were amus- 
ing themselves in the garden, they heard their 
dear papa's kind and pleasant voice calling 
out, " Boys ! boys ! where are you f 

** Here, papa," shouted all three at once, 
while each started off at full speed, to see 
what he wanted. 

" Who will be my trusty messenger to the 
post to-day r asked Mr Wilmot. All three 
shouted simultaneously, "I, papa!" but then 
Henry recollected that it was Charlie's turn, 
so before Charlie could assert his own claims, 
Henry and Frank had settled it, that it must 
be Charlie, for that they had both had their 
turn. 

" But I want a trmty hand," said Mr Wil- 
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mot, looking a little doubtfully at Charlie. " I 
have some letters of consequence, and I am 
almost afraid to trust them with such a little 
wild fellow." 

" Oh but you may trust me, dear papa. I 
will take great care of them," said Charlie. 

" Well, you may take them, my dear, but 
you must be very careful, and mind not to 
take them out until you get to the post-office, 
and then count them to see that they are all 
right, for you know I have sometimes found 
a letter reposing quietly at the bottom of the 
bag, when it ought to have been a hundred 
miles on its journey.*' 

" Oh I will take great care," said Charlie, 
and away he ran to get his pony. It was the 
work of a few minutes only to put the saddle 
and bridle upon old Jeannie. Charlie sprung 
upon Jeannie's back, and taking the letter- 
bag from his papa, who called to him to remem- 
ber that there were^t;^ letters, and to be sure 
to take care of them, he galloped off to the 
post-office, which was two miles off in the lit- 
tle village of D . Charlie galloped on 
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until he came to a shadj lane where the road 
was verj stonj, and he was obliged to walk 
his ponj ; and as he was sauntering along he 
b^an to think what letters his papa could be 
sending to the post that were of such conse- 
quence> as he said. ^' I should not wonder if 
he has been writing to inyite my cousins as 
he said he would; 1 will soon know;" and at 
the same moment the bag was unslung from 
his arm, and Charlie took out the lettei^, read- 
ing one bj one the address. '^ No, there is 
no letter to my uncle,'* said he, and he put 
the letters back again, and trotted on whist- 
ling as he went, till he arrived at the post- 
office. Here he took out the letters, and be- 
gan counting them, as his papa had told him. 
He dropped them in one by one at a time, but 
he counted four only. "There surely were 
^YQ^ said he. He looked into the bag, it was 
quite empty, then he began fumbling in his 
pockets, but there was no letter there. He 
began to think that he must have dropped it 
when he took out the letters. " Oh, TU be 
sure to find it,'' said he, and away he rode un- 
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til he had retraced his steps to the spot where 
he rememhered taking the letters out of the 
hag; he then jumped off his ponj, and hegan 
looking very carefully about the road, but no- 
thing could be seen of the letter. It never 
occurred to him that the wind might have 
carried it to a little distance, and he therefore 
thought it quite useless to search in the long 
grass at the sides of the road. He looked all 
along the road and into all the deep ruts, and 
when he could see nothing of it, he was ready 
to cry with vexation. He mounted his pony, 
but sat with down-cast eyes, looking wistfully 
along the lane, always hoping that the lost 
letter would start up; then he began to turn 
in his mind what he should do. At first he 
thought he would go and tell his papa at 
once, but then he said to himself, " Oh 1 know 
what papa will say; he will say that it is all 
my fault for taking the letters out of the bag, 
and he won't trust me again. He will call me 
careless and disobedient, and this I cannot 
bear." 

Conscience, the faithful monitor within, 
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suggested what he ought to do, but alas! 
the voice of conscience was stifled, and then 
the tempter found ready access to Charlie's 
heart " Papa cannot know anything about 
it," said he to himself, ''there is no use in mj 
telling him. I am glad Harry was not Mrith 
me, for he would have been sure to let it out." 
Haying determined to say nothing about it, 
and having thus silenced the struggles of con- 
science within, he dismissed all further anxiety 
on the subject from his mind, and when he 
reached home, he went whistling to the stable 
as if nothing had happened. Mr Wilmot was 
at that moment giving orders to the groom, 
and when he saw Charlie he called out to him, 
"Well squire, have you put in my letters'?" 

" Yes, papa," replied Charlie. 

"Did you count them T 

" Yea, papa." 

"Any letters former 

*• No, papa, only a paper." He then put 
up his pony and returned to his brothers, 
troubling himself no further about the lost 
letter, nor giving himself the least concern to 
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think that he was deceiving his kind papa, 
and sinning against God. 

The next day, when his papa came home 
from his ride, the boys, who ran to meet him, 
thought he looked very grave, and not quite 
pleased. Frank and Henry, conscious that 
they never did any thing that they wished to 
conceal from him, never felt the least uneasy 
when they saw him look grave; they were 
sorry if they thought that any thing had vex- 
ed him, but they never suspected that it was 
any thing with them that had grieved him, 
because they were open as the day, and un- 
conscious of a thought which they wished to 
keep frx)m either their papa or mamma. 
Charlie, however, conscious that he was sel- 
dom acting in an open, straight-forward man- 
ner, and that he had many concealments, 
always felt alarmed, and suspected that it v^as 
something that had been discovered in his 
conduct, which was causing these grave looks. 
As Mr Wilmot gave his horse to the servanty 
he turned round to Charlie, and desired him 
to come with him to the garden. " I sent 
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you with the letters Charlie, yesterday," said 
he. 

Charlie coloured up, and said with a stam- 
mering Toice, "Yes, papa." 

" And you assured me that you put them 
inr 

"So I did, papa." 

" You did put in some, but did you put in 

au r 

" Yes, papa, all that were in the bag." 
"Did you not tell me that you counted 
them, Charlie ? how many then were there T 
. " Four, papa." 

" Now, my dear boy," continued Mr Wil- 
mot, " you see the truth is sooner or later 
brought to light; you thought that I should 
never know that you had lost one of these 
letters by the way; now it hiis been brought 
to me by the little herd-boy, who found it 
amongst the long grass by the side of the 
road." Charlie coloured and burst into tears. 
" Now," continued his papa, " I see exactly 
the history of this; you must have opened 
the bag, I suppose out of curiosity, though I 
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told you not to do so, and jou dropped this 
one without knowing it; but you must have 
found it out when you put the rest into the 
post-office; why did you not then at once tell 
me, and I could have either searched for it, 
or have written another? Instead of that, 
you endeavoured to conceal it by a lie." 

'* No, papa,** replied Charlie, " I did not 
tell a lie, I did put in the other letters." 

" True, but when I asked you if you had 
put the letters in the post, did you not know 
that I meant all the letters ? Besides, I asked 
you if you counted them, and you said. Yes. 
What was I to suppose, but that you found 
them all right?" 

" But indeed, papa, I did not mean to tell 
a lie, and I thought I would find the letter 
and put it in another day." 

" That is not making things better, but 
worse, Charlie," replied Mr Wilmot; " and I 
beg you will not say any more. You grieve 
me more than I can express, Charlie, for you 
seem to choose falsehood rather than truth, 
and to be ready always to justify yourself at 
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the expense of truth, rather than bear a little 
blame, and be told that you have been care- 



" But I was afraid you would be angry, 
papa," replied Charlie. 

"No, Charlie, that is not true. I should not 
have been angry, if you had come at once and 
told me; but even if I had been, which is best, 
do you think — an angry word from your father, 
or the just anger of an offended God, and 
everlasting punishments Charlie began to 
cry, and Mr Wilmot continued to speak to 
him for a long time, to endeavour to convince 
himjthat sinful pride, and an unwillingness 
to acknowledge that he was wrong, was the 
secret cause of his so often being led to pre- 
varicate, and to tell an untruth. " Now, you 
see the consequence of these deceitful ways, 
Charlie; I cannot trust you again, and you 
will deprive yourself of many a pleasure that 
you would enjoy, if I could trust you as I can 
your brothers." 

" But I will not do so again," replied 
Charlie sobbing, " if you will trust me." 
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" I cannot trust you, my child; I wish I 
could," replied Mr Wilmot; " 1 shall be re- 
joiced when I can do so; but in the mean 
time, you must take the consequence of en- 
deavouring so often to deceive us, and you 
will find by sad experience, that no one trusts 
a liar." 

Charles's proud heart rose, and his colour 
mounted to his cheek. He did not like to 
be called a liar; but, my dear young friends, 
whatever is not true must be a lie, and if 
you would scorn to tell an absolute false- 
hood, fear equally the turnings and shiflings 
of prevarication, which are equally sinful in 
the sight of God, and even more dangerous 
to yourself, because more deceitful. 

Charlie went to his room, much mortifi- 
ed to think that his papa would not trust 
him again; but he felt conscious that he de- 
served this punishment, and he secretly re- 
solved to speak the truth in future; but alas! 
Charlie resolved in his own strength, and I 
fear he was more anxious to be restored to his 
papa's favour and confidence, than to secure 
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the favour and approbation of God. He often 
wished^ when he saw his brothers set out on 
their ponies with the letter-bag, that he could 
be allowed to take his turn, but he knew that 
when once his papa said a thing, he kept to 
it, and that it was no use to beg to be trusted, 
until he had time to show his papa that he 
was worthy of his confidence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SATUBDAT OCCUPATIONS. 

" Come, children, let us lose no time in 
sitting down to our work," said the young 
Wilmots' mamma, as they were lingering over 
the breakfast table. ''Remember every fife 
minutes you waste to-day, is five minutes of 
robbery.'* 

''Oh, dreadful, mamma!" cried Jane and 
Emily, "robbery! Who would ever call us 
robbers]" 

" Oh, but it is true, my dear, nevertheless," 
said Mrs Wilmot. " You profess to give 
Saturday to the poor by employing yourself 
in working for them, and you know that what- 
ever time you waste, is time taken from what 
you profess to devote to this purpose, and 
therefore is nothing less than a robbery." 
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)h I never thought of this before/' said 
''but I will make haste, and call the 

hould explain to mj readers, that it was 
labit of the joung people at Seafield 
B, always to meet together on Saturday 
ing to work for the poor — Saturday being 
ily leisure day — and their mamma liked 
to feel that it was a privilege to devote part 
ir own play-day to this useful and profit- 
employment. Every thing was so judi- 
Y arranged on these occasions, that the 
en always longed for Saturday, and 
ht it a particularly happy day, and I 
ay my young readers will like to know 
y how they arranged their proceedings, 
hy it was so happy a season with them. 
J first place, they met immediately after 
fast, in the school-room ; their work was 
Q the table all ready, fixed and prepared 
;he cotton, buttons, tapes, and all that 
3edful, so that there might be no time 
I, while one was looking after her 
le, another after her scissors, or while 
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work was basting and preparing. All thi 
attended to the night before, and Mrs 
tholomew, the nurse, always spent the F: 
evening in assisting them to get their 
ready for the next day. As soon as they 
seated, their mamma began the day's occup 
by reading a chapter in the Bible and ai 
the blessing of God upon the object on n 
they were to be engaged, and especially 
He would permit it to be a season of prof 
and keep them from all vain and idle co 
sation. One of the boys took it in tu 
read some interesting and improving 
whilst the rest were busy with their n^ 
Even the boys were taught to lend the! 
in the working .department ; Frank and £ 
made large nets to cover the fruit tree 
many of the poor people made grievous 
plaints against certain little thieves wh; 
fear are to be found even in the best or< 
villages, viz. the sparrows and black! 
They said they could sell their nice che 
and get a few shillings in this way, but 
before they were ripe enough to pull, 
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little impudent thieves made off with them 
all. Accordingly Henry and Frank under- 
took to make some nice large nets to throw 
over the trees, and very thankful the poor 
were to have them. Then Charlie learned 
knitting, and he and Emily knitted socks and 
Btockings for the children, while Mary and 
Jane assisted their mamma in making the 
other articles of clothing for the poor. All 
the work when finished was put into a large 
closet in the housekeeper's room, and twice in 
the year they were distributed; the school 
children however always purchasing them in 
part, in order that they might be stimulated 
to habits of carefulness and economy, and in- 
duced to try and save their penny, or half- 
penny a-week for this purpose. 

But to return to the school-room. It would 
have been a very interesting sight for any body 
to look in and see the little merry pavfy 
assembled there, all as busy as bees. Even 
those whose little fingers at other tiiaes seemed 
to pull out the needle very slowly ^On these occa- 
sions were seen working away ito fast as possible. 
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for thej felt it was not their own time, and that 
they would come under their mamma's dread- 
ful list of thieves and robbers if they wasted the 
hours. These working days were very seldom 
interrupted. Now and then, when there was 
any party of pleasure, or any little plan which 
could not be carried out on any other day, 
Mrs Wilmot thought it more judicious to 
allow the young people to join in it, and to 
give up for the day their usual occupation, . 
because Saturday was the only day that they 
were free from their lessons, and she very 
wisely feared that if too rigidly adhered to, 
the children might begin to dislike the plan, 
instead of entering into it so heartily. She 
knew quite well that it was natural for the 
young to like pleasure, and as long as their 
pleasure consisted in what was innocent and 
rational, she liked to promote it in every way. 
She knew that her children had been brought 
up to feel the importance of allowing nothing 
to interfere with the regular performance of 
duty, but she was quite sure also, that if duty 
and pleasure were always clashing one with 
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the other, the younger children at all events 
might feel it irksome, and hegin to dislike 
what they were expected to enter into as a 
priyil^e and a pleasure. She dreaded every 
thing which could lead to the slightest insiu- 
oerity of motive and desire. She knew the 
needles might he moving very hriskly, and 
ihej might appear to he most usefully and 
laudahly engaged, and yet all the time their 
thoughts might he hrooding with disappoint- 
ment over some little party of pleasure, which 
they had heen ohliged to refuse. She there- 
fore always told them that God loved a wlllii^g 
service, and that whilst she thought it right 
to estahlish the rule of setting apart a day for 
working for the poor, yet whenever they 
really felt that they wished to do something 
else instead, and they could not give their 
heart to it, it was better to omit it for 
that day. Very, very seldom was the propo- 
sition made to postpone the working morning, 
on the contrary it was always hailed with de- 
light. Sometimes, to the infinite amusement 
of the little party, their papa used to join the 
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group, setting himself down on the ground, 
mending an old coat or a pair of trowsers that 
he wanted to give away. " Oh papa^ how 
awkward you are! Oh mamma, do look at 
papa ! how he holds his needle ! Look ! look! 
I declare papa is putting in that patch the 
wrong side outward," and sundry exclama- 
tions of the same description were elicited 
from the little group, until papa had to jump 
up, and saying that he would not sit to he 
laughed at, run out of the room leaving the 
children laughing very heartily. 

And now, perhaps, my readers will be won- 
dering whether all the children were equally 
busy; whether it were possible that six young 
people could all really keep industriously to 
their work, and like it too. Now, as my de- 
sire is to tell the ti^uth^ and to lead you al- 
ways to do the same, I must not deny that 
there was one little girl, I leave you to judge 
which, who was sometimes a little idle, and 
put off a good deal of time first by getting a 
knot in her thread, then by losing her needle, 
or making long stitches, and having to unpick 
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1 all again; I dare say many such lazy 
>women are to be found. *' "What are 
ibout, Emily]" said Mrs Wilmot on one 
ese occasions. " I do not think you have 

a dozen stitches in the last hour." 
J made no answer, but pretended to set 
►rk. Still Mrs Wilmot observed that the 
did not progress, and that Emily's eyes 
often on the ground, as if she were look- 
)r something. " What are you looking 
ly dear V said she. 
[othing, mamma," replied Emily. 
Voihingy my love! nobody looks about so 
ly for noihing,^^ 

think she has lost her needle, mamma," 
ilary. " may I help her to look for itf 
s, it was true; Emily had lost her needle, 
;he little silly girl was afraid to say so, 
.se her mamma had often told her that 
3 very careless to be always losing her 
B. Mrs Wilmot took this opportunity 
leavouring to convince Emily how wrong 
B to try to conceal these little misfor- 
, rather than to speak out and tell the 
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truth. " When I asked you," said she, " what 
you were looking for, you should at once have 
said, My needle, dear mamma; but when you 
say nothing, you really tell an untruth, be- 
cause you wish me not to know that you have 
dropped your needle. In the same way, 
sometimes, when I hear you whispering to 
your sisters, and I ask. What is that, Emiljt 
which you are saying 1 you reply, Nothingi 
mamma. Now, this is either untrue, or yery 
uncivil. If you mean that you were not 
speaking when you know that you were, it is 
untrue. If you mean only, that it is nothing 
to me, then it is very uncivil. Civility and 
truthfulness should ever go hand in hand; 
instead of that, you see untruthfulness and 
rudeness often go hand in hand in your case." 

" But, dear mamma, I want very much to 
hear what you will say on this subject," said 
Henry, " for I think it is so difficult to be 
always truthful and yet civiL" 

" It may be difficult, Henry, but neverthe- 
less it is desirable and right Truthfulness 
and courteousness are both Christian graces, 
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ej can never be incompatible one with 
her, thoagh they maj seem to be so 
mes. But explain what jou mean, mj 
oy. 

hy, I will give you one or two instances, 
a, when I have felt it very difficult to 
9^hat was right, and Frank and I could 
ree about it. One was, you remember, 
her day when the Middletons invited 
Ives to come and spend a day with us. 
hated the thoughts of it, for you know 
not like them; they are brought up in 
different way to what we are, and they 
iide and disagreeable. When they asked 
hey might come, Frank whispered to 
e must say we shall be glad to see them; 
;ould not say so, for I felt I should be 
what was not true." 

id what did you say, then]" asked Mrs 
t. 

laid I would ask papa and mamma, and 
n know; because if you had wished it, 
lid have asked them to please you, dear 
a, but certainly not to please ourselves." 
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" Well now, Frank, let me hear your expla- 
nation of the matter; let me hear how you 
reconciled it with your usual truthfulness and 
sincerity, to say you would be happy to see 
them, when you do not like them at all better 
than Henry does." 

" I meant really what I said," replied 
Frank. ''I do not like them, and I would 
much rather they did not come; but as they 
proposed it, and seemed so anxious to come, 
and said they enjoyed so much spending a 
day here, I did really feel that I should be 
glad to see them." 

" That is, you felt it would be a pleasure to 
give up your own wishes, and make a plea- 
sure of what appeared to be a duty, Frank." 

" Yes, mamma, just so; and besides, I felt it 
really would be a pleasure to know that they 
were enjoying themselves." 

" Oh but, dear Frank," repHed Henry, "I 
remember how shocked you were the other 
day at Mrs Barton's insincerity, as we both 
called it." 

" What do you mean, my dear boys?" asked 
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Mrs Wilmot, ** I do not like to hear young 
people passing judgment upon the character 
of those who are so much older, and who may 
have a good reason for many things, which 
you may not understand." 

'' Oh hut, mamma, I am sure you will agree 
with us, that it was very wrong." 

"I will tell you what it is that Henry 
means," said Frank. " When you sent us 
with a note to Mrs Barton's the other day, 
there were some ladies calling there, and she 
told us that if we would sit down for a few 
minutes, till these ladies went away, she 
would give us the answer. Now, we thought 
that these were some very old friends, and 
that she was very fond of them, for she seem- 
ed so delighted to see them, and we heard her 
h^ging and entreating them to come and 
spend a long day with her. Now remember, 
said she, we cannot let you off, and you must 
bring the girls with you, for I am dying to 
see them; and mind they bring some songs, 
for it is an age since I have heard them sing, 
and they do sing so sweetly; I wish my Caro- 
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line had such a voice. And so she went on, 
mamma, saying a great deal more; and then 
there was such a kissing, and such a good 
byeing; and after all, what do you think ! 
when she came back to the drawingrroom, she 
exclaimed. Now my sweet boys, now we havegot 
rid of these plaguy people, I can attend to you; 
then shrugging up her shoulders, she turned 
to Caroline and Harriet Barton, and exclaim- 
ed, *Was there ever such a nuisance? But 
I could not help asking them.' '0 horrible, 
mamma,' they replied, *we shall never be able 
to wile away the day; why did you ask them?* 
* 0, 1 could not help it, my dears, so you must 
make the best of it; you see I want them to 
speak a word for Frederick, and perhaps we 
will get him into that snug living, and there 
is a great deal in playing one's cards well.* 
*But why did you tell them to bring their 
music?' continued the girls, 'for you know 
they squall like peacocks, though they fancy 
they sing like nightingales.' Henry and I 
sat looking at each other with astonishment, 
for we could not believe that they were speak- 
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ing of the same ladies whom they had pro- 
fessed to like so much." 

•' Well, dear children," replied Mrs Wilmot, 
" jou have hrought forward a very important 
subject for consideration; and as it is one on 
which it is necessary that you should have 
very distinct and clear views, I will endeavour 
to explain to you my own opinions on the sub- 
ject, drawn, as I trust they are, from the word 
of God. We know that the Scriptures en- 
join us to be kind and courteous towards all 
men; they tell us to use hospitality towards 
all men, to be kindly affectioned one to ano* 
ther, with brotherly love. Now in order to 
carry out these Scripture rules, we must be 
often called to exercise much self-denial, much 
Christian love, in endeavouring to overcome 
strong natural prejudices, and sometimes 
strong personal dislike. In making these 
efforts, we may be doing great violence to our 
natural feelings, to our own selfish wishes, 
and yet be acting with perfect sincerity in the 
sight of God, in expressing ourselves cour- 
teously and kindly. I know on the contrary 
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that many an honest mind so shrinks from 
concealing the real feelings of the heart, that 
they would rather appear even rude and un- 
kind, than feel that they are insincere; whilst 
others again, have happily learned to blend 
kindness and affability with thorough sinceri- 
ty and uprightness of heart; and have been 
taught by God's grace so to deny themsehefli 
and 80 to discipline their feelings^ that what- 
ever they think is a duty they can make a 
pleasure. The case you mentioned about in- 
viting the Middletons is a case in point, 
Frank, though it did startle my dear Hany*fl 
honest mind." 

" Oh yes ! I see now that Frank was rights" 
replied Henry; " but was it right in Mrs Ba^ 
ton to act as she did]" 

"Certainly not^ my dear boy; there is a 
wide difference between sacrificing our own 
feelings in endeavouring to make others hap- 
py, and exercising kindness and courteousness 
towards all, or professing what we do not feel, 
and pretending to admire what in our hearls 
we condemn. Mrs Barton's professions were 
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evidently very insincere; but I fear you will 
find a great deal of this insincerity among 
people of the world. May you, dear children, 
be taught of God to speak the truth in love; 
may you ever watch jealously over your own 
kearts^ and pray that God may keep the door 
of your lips. Never sin against the truth by 
laying what you do not feel; but at the same 
time try to feel kindly and affectionately to 
all around you." 

" There ia another thing that I find very 
Aiffionlt, mamma," eaid Jane, '' when people 
allow me things that they expect me to ad-» 
mire very much, like drawings, or work: I 
cannot say they are very pretty, or they are 
well done, when I do not think so, and yet 
it appears rude to say nothing." 

^' There is no occasion to say what is un- 
true, Jane; we ought not, and dare not do it; 
but there is generally some nice little way of 
taming off these sort of things without hurt- 
ing the feelings of others. You may general- 
ly find some good point, some little word of 
eiio6iiragement, to be truthfully uttered." 
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"I often hear people," continued Jai 
" saying, Oh how beautiful ! how very nice 
done! and all these sort of fine speeches, wh 
it is easy to see that they don't mean wb 
they say." 

"There is one thing, however, you mi 
bear in mind," said Mrs Wilmot; "you mi 
not always suppose that people are insincc 
when you hear them admiring what you < 
not exactly admire; and you must rememb 
that people often, when praising the childii 
productions of the pencil, or the first efforts 
the little fingers on the piano, may really I 
sincere in sayings How well she plays 1 or, ho 
prettily she draws ! They mean, of couk 
considering your age; for what would not 1 
worth looking at as the production of an a 
tist, may meet with great and sincere praii 
as the production of a child." 

"Oh yes, I understand that, mamma," sai 
Jane; " but it was really being insincere tb 
I meant, and expressing a great deal that 
not felt." 

**That is always wrong, my dear," replie 
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her mamma^ ^ and I am reryglad that Frank 
and Henry haye led us to this conyersation, 
because it maj be of use to us all But novr 
let us see whether the fingers haye been as 
busy as the tongues, for you know what we 
began with about thieying and robbing." 

^^ Oh, I hope we shall not be classed among 
the robbers," cried Henry. "I think not, for 
look, dear mamma^ see what a large piece 
Frank and I haye done of the net, and Charlie 
has done a good piece of his stocking, and I 
think we haye all been yery busy, notwith- 
standing the talking." 

" Do you not think," asked Frank, " that, 
when dinner is oyer, we might go and see 
the poor people in those cottages down by 
the sea — Widow Eyland, I mean, and the 
resti for it seems so stormy to-day that the 
sea will be beautiful." 

" I haye no objections," replied Mrs Wil- 
mot, " for I must go or send in that direction, 
as I promised some of the warm petticoats we 
haye been making, to Mrs Eyland, and an- 
other to poor Mrs Jones." 
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" Oh, let us make haste, then,'' exclaimed 
the children; and in a few minutes all the work 
was neatly put away, every thing in its place, 
and, as soon as dinner was ended, they all set 
out for a nice long walk to the sea-shore; 
Jane with a bundle of clothes, another with 
a handful of tracts, a third with some little 
stores for the sick, and little Emily, with her 
basket, to pick up shells, which she thought 
the high tide would be sure to wash up. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE RESCUE. 



All young people^ I think, are fond of the 
sea-shore, and, if I mistake not, the rougher 
the billows, the more do thej enjoj a walk 
along the beach. It certainly was the case 
with the young Wilmots. Nothing delighted 
them more than to be allowed to go down to 
the beach when the wind was boisterous, and 
the sea was dashing up against the bold rocks, 
which form so characteristic a feature of the 
scenery on the eastern coast. The wind had 
been gradually rising, and it bid fair to be a 
stormy night. The little boats were all hur- 
rying in to their moorings, and the sailors 
were evidently preparing for a gale, while 
all the ships, which a few hours before stud- 
ded the horizon, had one by one disappeared, 
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and soon were out of sight. Here . and 
there a little black speck was visible, which 
they supposed to^be some little fishing boat, 
whose owner was less prudent than others, and 
who was striving to fill his boat a little bett^ 
before putting in for the night. The children 
were quite delightedi^ith^the7sight of the 
waves'dashing andjroaring, and they lingered 
till Mrs Wilmot told them she must be return- 
ing home, but that she was going to Widow 
Ryland's in the way, and she wished them to 
go with her, for she was afraid of staying 
much longer, as it looked very threatoiing. 

They then tapped at Mrs Byland's door; 
but, instead of the usual cheerful countenance 
with which she greeted them, she was lookii^ 
anxious and distressed, and, on seeing Mn 
Wilmot, whom she knew to be so kind a 
firiend to her in all her troubles, she burst into 
tears. 

" What is the matter,'MrB Rylandl" asked 
Mrs Wilmot; '^ what has happened to distren 
yout Has Jem been a naughty boy again?** 

'' Indeed, ma'am, be is like to break my 
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heart altogether. When his poor father died, 
I comforted myself with the thought, that 
Jem might soon he a man, and that he would 
he a prop to me in mj old age; hut alas 1 I 
haye had nothing hut grief on his account, and 
many a sore heart he has given me." 

''But what is the matter just now?'' asked 
Mrs Wilmot; '* what has he heen doing to 
cause jou so much distress?" 

" Indeed, ma'am, it is because I do not know 
what he is doing that I am so anxious; I know 
too well that he is about no good when he 
stays away from home; and he has lately been 
out several times all night, and when he re- 
turned home the next day, he would give no 
account of himself; and oh 1 I fear he has bad 
acquaintances, and there is no saying where 
they may lead him." 

" Is he in the way just now?" asked Mrs 
Wilmot, "for I should like to speak a little 
to him quietly." 

"Oh no, ma'am, he's not; nobody knows 
where he is; he left me this morning promis- 
ing to go to school, for he has been very irregular 
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lately^ and the master, 70a see, complained of 
him. So I said to him, * Now, Jem, will you 
promise me that joull go straight to the school 
and hack]* and he did promise faithfdllj; and 
just now I saw Mrs Jones' hoj pass from tbe 
school, and I asked him if Jemj were on his 
way home. * Jem,' says he, 'why he's not 
heen at the school to-^ay, nor for many a day/ 
And I says to him, Oh hut, Jones, I am sure 
he must have been there to-day, for he pro- 
mised. Jones laughed; as much as to say, how 
could I trust to his word; and, indeed, it's too 
true, I cannot trust him, he neyer speaks 
truth." 

" That is very sad," replied Mrs Wilmot> 
whilst she looked at the younger children wi^ 
a look which they could not but understand, 
" but I trust it may please God to change poor 
Jem's heart. You must never despair, Mrs 
Byland; remember that He can soften the 
hardest heart, and that, if you continue to 
pray in faith, you may have a well-grounded 
hope that, sooner or later, your prayers will 
be answered. I must not stay now, however^ 
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1 afraid of being caught in the storm 
s hanging oyer us. You must cheer 
perhaps Jem will be home soon." 
poor widow's long-drawn sigh plainly 
that she did not anticipate his speedy 
and she burst into tears, 
ke Wilmots left the cottage, the even- 
closing in, and» with the approach of 
the storm increased to a tremendous 
The sea rose, as the saying is, moun- 
gh, and the little pier was completely 
with the foaming surge. It blew with 
force all that night, and many a heart 
.t the thought of some one near and 
them exposed to its merciless fiiry. 
Byland was one of those who never 
bed through that fearful night. The 
., on more than one occasion, nearly 
away her little dwelling, and she fully 
i that she would again be driven out 
shelter elsewhere. She therefore ga- 
i few things together, ready to retreat 
)SL broke in upon her, as it had done 
and then having committed herself to 
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the care of the graciouB and watchful Shepherd 
of Israel, who never " slumhereth nor sleepeth," 
she could have laid her down in peace, hut the 
thought of her poor boy, and her uncertainty 
as to where he was, whether exposed to all the 
horrors of that tempestuous night, or what 
was worse, indulging in scenes of dissipation 
and wickedness, all this was too much for 
her, and she could do nothing but weep and 
pray for him. 

It was no use her going to bed ; in vain wm 
it to try to compose herself to sleep, whilst her 
mind was racked with anxiety; and she was 
likewise afraid that if he came back, she might 
not hear him, so she raked together the few 
dying embers, put on some turf, and sat down 
in her old broken arm chair, with her Bible 
on her lap, and her faithful dog, Trusty, by 
her side. The poor dumb creature was much 
attached to his mistress, and he knew quite 
well when any thing was vexing her. He 
would then come and lay his head in her lap, 
and look up in her face, with such an expres- 
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sion of inquiring sympathy^ that he often 
brought tears to the poor widow's eyes. 

" Oh, if my Jem loved me half as much as 
you do, my poor Trusty!" she would say, " I 
should not have the sore heart I have." 

On this sad night, as the storm shook the 
frail walls of the little cottage, and the rain 
pattered against the casement. Trusty seemed 
to be quite conscious that one of the party was 
absent; and he started up from his broken 
slumbers every now and then, and ran to the 
door smelling and snuffing, as if he expected 
some one to come in. 

" What is it. Trusty 1" exclaimed the poor 
widow, as a faint ray of hope passed through 
her mind, that it might be her poor truant 
boy. She withdrew the fastening, and lifted 
the latch, but all was still, excepting the roar- 
ing of the waves, and the bellowing of the 
wind j and the poor widow sank down again in 
her chair, and resting her head on her Bible, 
she burst again into tears, and gave vent to 
her sorrow in earnest prayer that God would 
spare her poor child, that He would not take 
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him awajc in the midst of his sins, but tbat 
He would give him a new heart, and lead him 
to Jesus, to have all his sins washed away. 

Morning dawned, and still Widow Rjland had 
never laid down; and with the first streak of 
light, she opened the cottage door, hoping to 
see some one pass who could give her tidings 
of her son. About seven o'clock, Michad 
Frost, who had been to fetch some milk from 
a neighbouring farm, passed singing, with a 
light and gleesome heart, which told plainly 
that he rose from a sound night's sleep; and 
the very exuberance of his childish mirth 
seemed to strike like a knell to the poor wi- 
dow's heart, when she thought of her own 
wretched son. 

" Michael !" she exclaimed, " know you any- 
thing of my Jem 1 was he not at school yeste^ 
day at all?" 

" No," he replied ; " he never came to school; 
but I saw him in the road, and I heard him 
say he was going out for a sail, and I think I 
saw him afterwards in a little boat.*^ 

" Oh ! my poor boy I" exclaimed Widow Ry- 
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land ; '* how can you hare lived out this fear- 
ful nightr 

She then put on her cloak, and rushed to 
tie pier, where some of the sailors were stand- 
ing watching for indications of any ahatement 
of the storm. She perceived that they were 
looking through a glass at some little black 
speck^ which seemed to dance about upon the 
waves, now appearing for a moment at the top 
of the crested billow, then sinking altogether 
out of sight. 

" Sure enough it's a boat," said one. 

"Aye, it's a boat," said another, looking 
through the glass ; " but I see no one in it. I 
see a handkerchief tied to the mast, though," 
said he, " 1*11 warrant it has been put up as 
a signal." 

" A boat 1 — a signal T exclaimed the poor 
distracted mother. " Oh tell me, is it my Jem?" 

" I see no one," they replied. 

•* Oh, then, he's drowned! — ^he's drownedl" 
she exclaimed, in an agony of mind: "Oh, my 
poor Jem! my poor boy! Oh, to be taken 
thus, with all your sins on your head — ^th a 
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lie in your mouth. Oh, it is too much; it will 
kill me !" and she sank down insensihle on the 
ground. 

The hardy, weather-beaten tars could not 
help compassionating the poor widow's dis- 
tress, but they could give her no comfort. 
They consulted together whether it was pos- 
sible to relieve her anxiety by going out to dis- 
cover if any one were in the boat; but still, as 
they gazed upon the rolling surf between, they 
shook their heads, and agreed it was impossi- 
ble, for that any small boat would be swamped 
in a moment. 

Just at this time, Frank and Henry, who 
had obtained leave of their mamma to 
run down before breakfast, to see if James 
Eyland had returned home, for they were 
so unhappy about him, that they could not 
rest till they heard whether he had been out 
all night, as she expected, having been to 
the cottage, and found it empty, were return- 
ing home again, when they saw a crowd upon 
the beach, and running down to see what 
it was, they found poor Mrs Ryland quite 
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insensible, supported in the anns of a rough 
sailor, who was trying to restore her to con- 
sciousness. When Frank and Henry heard 
what was the cause of her grief, tbej ran 
eagerly from one to another, exclaiming — "Oh, 
can you not put out a boat ? can you not do 
something to save him?" 

" Save him! — ^he's safe enough by this time, 
ril warrant" 

*' Oh, but you do not know," they continued, 
^a little longer, and he may be gone. I'll 
give you a half-crown if you'll go." 

" And I too," said Henry. 

They shook their heads. 

•* Aye, my young master," replied one of the 
sailors, ^'it's not half-a-crown, nor five shil- 
lings, nor any thing else, that will take us over 
the bar. Ko boat could live in such a surf as 
this. If there's any one in the boat, he's safer 
where he is, for he'll only get plenty of rock- 
ing; but if we were to attempt to put out in 
such a sea as this, we should be all swamped 
together." 
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"But the life-boat!" exclaimed H 
" surely the life-boat might go." 

" aye, it might go; but I'm thinking 
wont find Captain Hanson order out his b 
men to save an empty boat. Henry wa: 
not for another word, but begging Frank 
let them run at once to Captain Hanson's, tl 
started off as fast as their legs could car 
them, and they arrived at his door just as 1 
and his family were sitting down to breakfaffi 
They at once made known, with breathlea 
eagerness, the object of their visit at that unsea- 
sonable hour, and having convinced the cap- 
tain that there was good reason for believing 
that poor James Ryland might still be in the 
boat, and that if he were, he might die of cold 
and hunger, the humane man at once ordered 
the boat to be manned, and that they should 
proceed in search of him. 

" Better have a little useless trouble, than 
let one soul perish, my brave lads!** he ex- 
claimed, as the sailors rather tardily turned 
out, on what they thought a fruitless expedition. 
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In a few minutes more, the boat was 
pushed off; soon it appeared, breasting the an- 
gry billows, which, as they rolled in, seemed to 
threaten instant destruction to the crew; but 
after a few buffetings, a few desperate efforts 
on the part of the fine fellows who manned 
her, she crossed the bar, and was on her way 
to the distant black speck, on which so many 
eyes and thoughts had been concentrated. The 
two boys ran back to the cottage, whither the 
poor widow had been conveyed, exclaiming, 
" They're gone, they're gone to save him P 

" Who 's gone? ' she inquired. 

" Captain Hanson and his men." 

"Gone to save my Jem!" she exclaimed; 
"God bless them!" 

" They are gone to see if he's there," said 
Frank, " but you know we cannot be sure," 
(afraid that she would set her heart too much 
on the possible result.) 

" No," said she, sorrowfully, " we cannot be 
sure, that is true enough. He may be ^one 
ere this." 

" We will hope not," said Frank, " at any 
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rate. Papa always says that we must use tlie 
means, and leave the event to God." 

" True, my young friend,'* she replied, " I 
tiy to do so, but it is dreadful to part with a 
child, and have no hope for him in eternity 
Oh, may your parents ever be spared this bit- 
ter trial." 

" And now," continued the boys, " we miwt 
run home; but I dare say papa and mamma 
will let us come back again, and by that time, 
perhaps, the boat will be returning.** 

" And how long will it be ere they retumf 

" Oh, a long time — an hour, I dare say, for 
it is a long way out; but we will be back again 
before that time and tell you what they are 
doing." 

My young readers can easily imagine that 
the poor widow found it impossible to wait 
patiently the young gentlemen's return : they 
can imagine her agonizing state of suspense^ as 
she sat upon the beach, before her cottage 
door, waiting for the return of the boat. Some 
of the sailors were lingering near, feeling, as 
they did, for poor Mrs Ryland's anxiety. 
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"Thej have surely got something," said 
one, " or they would never stay so long. 
They are bringing the boat in tow," he con- 
tinued. 

" Well, let us be ready, Jack, to give 'em a 
haul in," and so saying, they went down to 
the pier. 

The two boys, and Mr Wilmot with them, 
were soon on the spot again, and in a very 
short time, though it doubtless seemed very 
long to the poor trembling mother, they pulled 
in the boat, and the next moment, the mother's 
eye detected her poor lost boy lying in the 
stem of the boat, and he was lifted out, appa- 
rently lifeless. 

" He is not dead !" exclaimed Captain Han- 
son; " he is not dead : he is only benumbed 
with cold and exhaustion; put him to bed be- 
tween some hot blankets, and pour a little hot 
brandy and water down his throat." 

'' Here," said Mr Wilmot, " I brought a 
flask of brandy, thinking it might be wanted; 
let us carry him home." 

So saying, he- assisted to carry the poor 
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helpless miserable boj home; and having c 
his limbs, and put a tea-spoonfdl or two 
quid through his closed lips, he had sooi 
satisfaction of seeing something like retur 
animation. With the return of a glean 
hope, the poor widow's energies returned a 
and she soon made up the fire, put on a lo| 
wood, and then prepared a little warm gn 
for him as soon as he should be able to ta 
any thing. In the course of an hour or tw 
James Byland was so £sir recorered as to l 
quite conscious where he was; and before tK 
Wilmots left him, he was able to sit up by tilt 
fire, and take some nourishment, whilst they 
were glad to see some signs of penitence and 
of gratitude for his deliverance. 

« Let us give thanks to God," said Mr Wil- 
mot, ^ let us, ere we part, unite in praising 
God for His mercies, in thus rescuing yoa, 
James, from death, and your soul from ever- 
lasting misery." 

He then prayed earnestly that the events ol 
the past night might be blessed to the youtfa; 
that he might even now, ere it was too late, 
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fleek the Lord, and be found of him. He 
prayed that it might be blessed to them all; 
that it might be a warning to others; and 
haying joined in praise and thanksgiving to 
that mercifnl Providence who had preserved 
him amidst the stormy waves, and brought 
him back in safety, he ended with the lan- 
guage of that beautiful Psalm, " that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
declare the wonders that he doeth for the chil- 
dren of men." They then left him, promising to 
return and see him the next day. 

When they returned home they were imme- 
diately surrounded by the rest of the family, 
all anxious to hear the particulars, and re- 
joicing to find that poor James's life was sav- 
ed, and delighted to think that it was in a 
great measure owing, under God, to the exer- 
tions of their dear brothers that he was not left 
to perish. You may be sure that it afforded 
a subject of much interesting conversation 
among the young people, and they were very 
eager for the next day to arrive, that they 
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might go and see him, and take him some- 
thing to nourish him and do him good. 

" Yes, it is quite right to look after his hody, 
my dear children," said Mr Wilmot, " he will 
need something to recruit his strength, hut I 
am much more anxious ahout his soul, for if 
this wonderful deliyerance is no^ made an oc- 
casion of repentance and amendment, I fear 
he will go from had to worse, till he comes to 
a miserable end." 

•* I have got one or two beautiful tracts, 
papa," said Mary. 

" And so have I," said Jane; " may we send 
him some?" 

''Oh yes, by all means; and I think we 
must try to make the best of this opportunity 
for endeavouring to win him by kindness, and 
at the same time to be very faithful in our 
warnings to him." 

Mrs Wilmot endeavoured to avail herself of 
the opportunity to impress strongly upon all 
her children, but especially upon Emily and 
Charlie, the awful consequences of deceit and 
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^Isehood. She endeavoured to convince them 
that James Rjland's sin^ in this instance, con- 
sisted in deceiving his mother, and telling her 
a positive falsehood, assuring her that he was 
going to school, and going out to sea instead, 
a thing which he had faithfully promised her 
he never wc^ld do. Then, one sin leading 
to another, he took awaj a boat which did not 
belong to him. She reminded them that, 
whilst James was left as a monument of mercy, 
still he should serve as a solemn warning to 
all who departed from the ways of truth, and 
from the fear of God. 

" I should like to hear all that he felt," said 
Henry, when he found himself alone in the 
midst of the sea." 

" Perhaps he will tell you what he felt, when 
you see him to-morrow," replied Mrs Wilmot, 
" but it is as well to leave him to his own re- 
flections for a time, only praying that God 
may, by his grace, soften his heart, ani give 
him reason to look back with thankfulness to 
this eventful period of his life." 

The next day, when the Wilmots went to 
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866 Jam68, th67 found him much softened in 
spirit He acknowledged how wicked a hoj 
he had been, and how God had brought his 
sins to remembrance, when he thought he was 
going to die, and appear before him. 

" What made me the most miserable,'' he 
said, '' was that I had told m j another a lie, 
and this very lie would prevent her from 
knowing the danger I was in, or doing any- 
thing to saye me. Had I told her the truth,*' 
he continued, " she would have been out seek- 
ing me, and sending some one after me; but 
I said to myself, I have deceived her, and now 
God is going to punish me." 

" And were you frightened at the prospect 
of death?" asked Frank. 

"Oh, Master Frank,** he replied, "it was 
an awful prospect, for I knew where I was 
going; and though I did not love God, yet 
I shrunk from going to that dreadful place 
that mother had told me of." 

" And what did you do?" asked Frank. 

"Oh, I fell upon my knees/' he replied, 
" and I prayed to God. Oh yes, I did pray; 
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I never knew before what prayer was, Master 
Frank, but I prayed and prayed until I thought 
that God heard me, and then I laid down at the 
bottom of the boat half dead with cold, and 
?ret through and through, but I thought of no- 
tiling, Master Frank, but my souL I could 
not think of my body; I was so frightened 
about dying, whilst I was such a wicked boy/' 

" Well, James, I hope you will never forget 
this very solemn lesson," said Frank, " for you 
know it is not necessary to go out to sea, in 
order to fed yourself dying; you may die to- 
day, or you may die to-night; and I remem- 
ber Mr Graham preaching a sermon upon that 
text, ' This night thy soul shall be required 
of thee,' and he said that we ought to live al- 
ways in preparation for death." 

From this time James Eyland became quite 
an altered character. He attended school re- 
gularly, he was always at church on the Sab- 
bath, and he was attentive to his poor widowed 
mother; and every one said, what a change 
had come over James Ryland ! He never for- 
got what he owed to the young Wilmots, and 
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used often to exclaim when he saw them,- 
Aye, mother, but for them I should hare bee 
in eternity, and lost! lost for ever! Froi 
this time James was never known to tell a li( 
He used to say that it was lying and deceit 
ing that had nearly cost him his life ; and h 
knew now, for God had taught him, that n 
liar could stand in the presence of God, bu 
that they would be cast into hell ; and he be 
came so truthful that his mother always fel 
that she could trust to what Jem said. As h 
grew up, he became a truly pious man, and h* 
remained an evidence of the mercy, and lov 
ing kindness, and forbearance of the Lord. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TBB UNWELOOME NEWS. 

" Wb will leare Frank to entertain them," 
laid the children, one morning, as Frank en- 
tered the hreakfast room. 

" Oh yes, Frank will take charge of them; 
they are his visitors," they all cried laughing, 
and looking yery mischierous. " He invited 
them, and he mnst just entertain them," con- 
tinued little Emily. 

" Invited whom?" asked Frank, " entertain 
whomi I do not understand what you mean." 

" Oh, these horrid Middletons," exclaimed 
Charlie^ 

" Hush, Charlie," said Jane, " you should 
never speak so of any one." 

** Well, but it is such a bore," he continued; 
" here we wanted to go and have such a nice 
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day in working at the grotto, and they are 
just coming to spoil all our fun." 

" Perhaps not quite so bad as you think," 
replied Frank; " at any rate, it will be an op- 
portunity for exercising a little self-denial, 
and if we cannot please ourselves, we must 
try at least to please them. You know how 
much mamma is always saying to us about 
giving up our own little schemes and plea- 
sures, when we can do any thing that is kind 
and that will please other people ; and we 
ought to be very happy when an occasion 
offers for doing so." 

" Oh, that is very well for you, dear Frank, 
but I cannot feel quite as you do," said Char- 
lie ; " and I am sure I should be telling a story 
if I said I should be glad to see them." 

" There is no need for saying that exactly," 
replied Frank, " but if they come we must 
try and make it pleasant to them; let us think 
of something that will amuse them, and that 
we all like." 

" They will not like any thing we propose," 
said Charlie, who could not at all recover his 
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equanimity; " they never will do any thing 
that we wish them to do." 

" Then we must endeavour to do what they 
like, it will not hurt us for one day," said 
Mary; " and remember it is not kind to Frank 
to make such a fuss about it; he does not like 
it any better than we do, only he thought it 
right to ask them." 

" Why, what a set of doleful faces !" ex- 
claimed Mrs Wilmot, who came in and found 
the children looking all so grave and so sad 
that she began to think there must be some- 
thing the matter; "what is it? what is the 
matter?" she continued. 

" Oh mamma, such bad news ! such a dis- 
appointment !" said Emily; " we thought we 
were going to have such a nice holiday, and 
now the Middletons are coming to spoil all 
our pleasure." 

" Is there no pleasure in responding to a 
call of duty?" asked Mrs Wilmot, seriously. 

" Duty, mamma! Oh, it surely is not a duty 
to ask the Middletons." 

'' I believe no one did ask them, my love; 
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thej invited themselvei, and dear Fni 
thought it would not he kind to refuse thei 
and now that thej are coming, it reallj t 
comes a duty to set aside your own wishes ai 
endeayour to please them. As you grow i 
you must expect to he often crossed in t1 
way; and it is well to he taught eai 
in this school of self-denial. Now you m\ 
try not to appear glad to see them; not 
put on what you do not feel, hut to be rea^ 
glad; thus to exercise your Christian prin 
pie in dependence upon that grace which o 
alone enahle you to meet cheerfully what ( 
poses your own wishes and plans." 

" Oh, I am sure we will try, dear mamm 
said Jane. ''I am sure Charlie and Em 
too will try hard to mind what you say." 

" Yes, that we will," said the two little on 
" we will do it to please mamma.** 

" That is a very right and laudable moti 
my dear children," said Mrs Wilmot, ** I 
there is one higher still. I want you, in 
these little things, as well as in great thin 
to try to please God. If you seek first to t 
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prove yourself to him, you will be sure to 
please me too. Now go, like good children, 
and prepare for your visitors." 

My young readers may wonder why the 
promised visit of a few young people about 
their own age, was such a sad grievance to 
the WUmots; for it is generally a great treat 
to children to have a few friends to spend the 
day with them. But, perhaps, by the time 
that the Middletons have paid their intended 
visit, and that the day draws to a close, we 
shall be able to see some reason for the anti- 
cipations of the children not being very joyous 
upon this occasion. The two families had not 
met very often, but as they are what is called 
oountry neighbours, who are rather expected 
to be on visiting terms with those round about 
them, they exchanged calls now and then, and 
the young people had once or twice spent a 
day in each others' company. They were not, 
however, at all' pleasant children; they had 
not enjoyed the blessing of being brought up 
in so careful and Christian a manner as the 
Wilmots had been, and their tastes and pur- 
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fuits were not at all congenial. But we shall 
see. 

Twelve o'clock, the hour named, at length 
arrived ; the Wilmots were all readj, looking 
out of the drawing-room window. Thej saw 
the carriage driving up the avenue, but in- 
stead of hurrying out to meet them, as they 
usually did any one they liked, they stood 
very soberly and demurely, watching them till 
the carriage reached the door ; and then, sum- 
moning all their resolution and all their de^ 
termination to act up to their promise, they 
went out to receive them, which they did vwy 
cheerfully and kindly; and, whilst they did 
not express any particular pleasure in seeing 
them, they still were so kind and cheerful, 
and anxious to please them, that their young 
visitors could never have found out that ^€sf 
were not really welcome. The party consisted 
of three boys, about the same age as the Wil- 
mots, James, Robert, and Arthur, and a little 
girl about Emily's age, whose name was Stt- 
san. After a little conversation, Mrs Wilmot 
advised them to decide upon their plans for 
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the daj, as she would order dinner at the time 
that was most conyenient to them. James 
Middleton said that their papa and mamma 
would like them to he home early in the even- 
kkg, as they had friends staying with them ; 
therefore, an early dinner was ordered, and 
the young people all sallied forth to amuse 
themselves. 

*' Now, what shall we do fifst?" asked Frank, 
''shall we take our hoats and sail them on 
the pond? or shall we take our how and ar- 
row to the shooting ground? or shall we have 
a game at cricket?" 

The Middletons said they would rather take 
a walk all round the grounds, and see all that 
was to he seen, first of all. 

'* Well, then, we will take you all round our 
domain," said Frank, " only remember you 
must not expect a grand place like your own, 
for you know ours is but small, though we 
think it the nicest place that ever was; but 
then we are so happy, and have such nice 
amusements, that we never enjoy any place 
half so much as home." 
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" Let us show them the ponies first/' said 
Henry, " I am sure they will like the ponies, 
and the little foal. Oh, we have such a pretty 
tame little foal! it follows us about just like a 
dog. We had better go to the farm," said he! 
" and then they will see all our pets." 

" Yes, yes, we will go to the farm," cried 
Charlie. 

The boys accordingly all walked to the 
farm, whilst the girls amused themselves in the 
garden, and in looking at the tame rabbits, 
and the little bantams, and a number of nice 
pets, which they were allowed to keep at the 
back of. the house, whilst the rest of the live 
stock were kept at the farm. 

The Middletons had been spoiled children, 
and every toy that was wanted was bought fin* 
them, and every pleasure that could be thought 
of was provided for them, so that they had 
soon exhausted every species of amusement and 
gratification, and they could now find no plea- 
sure in those things which afibrded endless de- 
light to the young Wilmots. They had been 
very differently trained; Mrs Wilmot had never 
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allowed any toys beyond a box of bricks^ a 
puzzle^ and one or two tbings of tbat kind, 
wbicb afforded a little exercise of skill and 
ingenuity. Tbese were tbe only toys permitted, 
as tbeir papa and mamma wisbed to encourage 
them to find out pleasures for tbemselves, es- 
pecially sucb as were in immediate connexion 
witb tbe works of God. Wben tbe weatber 
was fine, tbey bad tbeir little gardens, in 
wbicb tbey enjoyed working; tbey bad tbeir 
pets to attend to; sometimes tbey went on 
botanizing expeditions witb tbeir dear papa; 
and wben tbe weatber prevented tbeir going 
out, tbey were never at a loss to amuse tbem- 
selves. Tbey bad plants to examine tbrougb 
tbe microscope, sbells to arrange in tbeir 
cabinets, and many otber interesting occupa- 
tions. My young readers would find tbat sucb 
pursuits as tbese afford an infinite variety of 
amusement and gratification; and, unlike tbe 
miserable, unsatisfying pleasures of tbe world, 
tbese leave no blank bebind; but, on tbe con- 
trary,, tbey are ennobling and improving to 
tbe mind. If tbey are pursued in a rigbt 
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spirit, and witli a desire to discover in every 
thing the hand of a wonder-working God, they 
must tend to elevate the mind, to call forth 
its admiration of the great Creator, and to draw 
out the grateful aiFections of the soul to the 
bountiful Giver of -all good, leading them to 
exclaim, in the language of Milton, — 

" These are thy glorious works. Parent of good, 

Almighty, thine this uniyersal frame 

Thus wondrous fair, thyself how wondrous then! 

Unspeakable! to us inyisible, or dimly seen. 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine !** 

The book of Nature is indeed a wonderful 
book, and the more it is studied by a Christian 
mind, the more must the heart of the student 
overflow with gratitude and love to Nature's 
God, and exclaim, " Lord, how manifold are 
thy works, in wisdom thou hast made them 
all, — the earth is full of thy riches." 

But to return to the little group at Seafield 
House. The young Middletons had been 
brought up, as I said before, in a very diffe- 
rent manner from the Wilmots; and their 
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pleasures, as we shall soon see, were of a very 
different kind. 

" Come and look at our gardens," said 
Emily; " as we go to the farm, we can take 
jou through the garden and the field; it is 
quite as short a way." 

'*I do not care which way we go," said 
Arthur; " but I don't want to see your stupid 
little bits of gardens." 

" Well then, we will go through the plan- 
tation, and show you what a pretty grotto we 
are building. Would you like to see itf 

" Oh yes, I have no objection, but what's it 
for? I do not see much fun in building a 
grotto. If I wanted one, I would set the men 
to do it, I would never think of building it 
myself." 

"Oh but that is half the pleasure," said 
Frank. " I should not care about it if it were 
done for us; but it is such nice work, and then, 
papa says it teaches us to be useful, and to 
know how to handle tools, so that if we should 
ever be cast upon a desert island, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, we shall be able to shift for our- 
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selves. Now then, here we are; look here, see 
how it is inlaid with shells and moss — is it not 
neatly done? That part is my dear sisters' 
work, and then we do all the rough parts, such 
as sawing, plying, hammering, and thatch- 
ing." 

" And what are you going to do up here, 
in this out-of-the-way place?*' asked James. 
" Are you going to sit and look down into the 
valley there, and stla,re the hills out of coun- 
tenanced' 

" What a way you ^)eak," said Charlie in- 
dignantly. ''I am sure any one may find 
enough to admire here, — such a view!" 

" Such a view!" repeated Arthur, mocking 
him. 

'' Well, but you have not told us what it is 
ibr^** continued James. 

" Oh that is a secret, and mind you must 
not say a word about it for the woild. We 
are keeping it quite a secret, to surprise tiear 
mamma on her birth-day, for she has offten 
wished ftiir a nice arbour, or soom place where 
she could sit down and i«5t and look at tiie 
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beautiful view; mini you must not tell, — 

Wi 1 1 }CL 1 KD ijt 1" 

" Oh yes, we will promise if you wish it," 
said James; " but I don't see any such mighty 
wonderful surprise that it can be to your 
mamma." 

" Oh but it will indeed be a surprise," re- 
plied Charlie, " and it will please her so much, 
because it is all our own work." 

" Well, but I am tired of this stupid con- 
cern," said Robert, " are you not coniing* to 
the farmr 

" Oh yes, come along," cried the boys, " we 
are forgetting all about the farm." 

" Can't we have some funV asked Arthur, 
'^ your amusements seem all so grave and so 
stupid; I like real/w?i." 

"But what do you call fun?" asked Henr}'. 

'* Why, shooting sparrows, to be sure, or 
hunting for birds' nests." 

" Oh Arthur! Arthur!" exclaimed the boys, 
" do you call that fun? I could not find any 
fun in tormenting, or taking away the life of 
God's creatures." 
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" Did you ever hear such nonsensie?" ex- 
claimed Arthur; "why may we not shoot 
sparrows or pigeons, just as well as hares and 
pheasants r 

" I should not like to do either," said Hen- 
ry; " but there is something much worse in 
making a pleasure of shooting poor little birds, 
who seem to hop about near you, as if they 
thought they were quite safe. And then thers 
is no use in them; you kill them for the mere 
pleasure of knocking them down; and besides, 
I daresay you often only wound them, and 
theu, poor little things, they must die in 
misery." 

" Hear him! hear him!" cried the unfeeling 
boy. " Well, Henry, when we find any spar- 
rows with broken legs, we will send them to 
you to nurse." 

" I am sure I would take care of them, poor 
things," said Henry; " but I wish you could 
see how cruel it is." 

" Not I," said Arthur, " I do not see any- 
thing cruel in it at all." 

" Well, if I were a gentleman, with a fine 
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place, and plenty of game,** said Frank, " I do 
not think I could ever enjoy shooting. I 
would send the gamekeeper out when I wanted 
game, but I could not bear to kill it myself. 
I do not see why we should have pleasure in 
taking away life, though it may be necessary 
sometimes to do so. For instance, we know 
that sheep and oxen must be killed, but you 
surely would not think it sport to go and kill 
them yourselves." 

" If they had a good run for it, like a hare 
or a fox, I should," replied James ; " but when 
they stand so meekly and stupidly to be killed, 
of course there is no fun in that." 

" Well, I can see no fun in it, as you call 
it, from first to last," said Henry. 

"Oh you are a stupid set," said James, 
" but 111 tell you some fun we are going to 
have, that I daresay you will like. We have 
got two nice brass cannon, good large ones 
too, and we are going to buy scnne gunpowder, 
and some fireworks, and then, on my birth-day, 
which is Tuesday week, we are to have a deal 
of fun. Will you come tooT 
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" I do not think we can,*' replied Henry, "for 
mamma has such a dread of gunpowder she would 
not like us to join in any thing of the kind." 

"But you need not tell her any thing 
about it; if you come to spend a day with us, 
there is no need to say beforehand what you 
are going to do." 

"Oh I could not possibly do it without 
telling mamma," said Henry, " I should have 
no pleasure if I thought I were doing what 
she had forbidden." 

" Oh but if that is all, we are forbidden,** 
returned James; "my mamma would be 
frightened out of her senses if she knew any 
thing about it, for she has ofiben forbidden us 
to play with gunpowder, but then it is so ri- 
diculous; just the same if we borrow the gun, 
she thinks we must shoot each other of neces- 
sity." 

" You are surely then very wrong in doing 
it," said Prank. 

" Not at all; there is no use in frightening 
her by telling her, but why should not we en- 
joy the same fun that other boys do?** 
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"If their parents allow it," said Frank, 
" that is a different thing; but I never could 
expect a blessing, if I disobeyed my papa and 
mamma's injunctions." 

"Well, you may preach as much as you 
like," said Robert, " but you will never per- 
suade us to think as you do." 

" I wish I could," said Frank. 

" I am glad you cannot," replied he; " a 
pretty set of mollies we should be, tied to 
mamma's apron-string; why here, I am going 
to be a soldier, and to say that I am to be 
afraid of a little gun-powder!" 

" All that I say is," replied Frank, " that 
you ought not to disobey your mamma's in- 
junctions." 

" Well, Frank, you may mind your busi- 
ngs, and I will mind mine," was the rude and 
uncourteouB answer; " but mind," he continu- 
ed, " you are not to go and tell of us; remem- 
ber, we will never forgive you, if you say any- 
thing about it. Will you promise?" 

^ I am not sure that I can promise," said 
Frank; " I think I ought to tell, fot if any 
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thing should happen to you, I shall he hlamed 
for not trying to stop it" 

^'Blamed! who is going to hlame you? 
You have no business with other people's mat- 
ters. Yes, yes, you must promise, and if we are 
blown sky-high, it is no fault of yours. Now 
promise — I will not let you stir an inch till 
you promise." 

The young Wilmots, thus surrounded and 
pressed, before they had sufficient time to make 
up their minds whether they were right in giv- 
ing a promise, and to seek for guidance from 
above, unhappily yielded, and gave their word 
to keep the secret. They then proceeded to the 
farm, a place where our young friends, the Wil- 
mots, always found plenty of amusements, for 
they had a great number of pets. Each had 
their fowls, their rabbits, their pretty goats, 
and indeed all the live stock, even to the lit- 
tle pigs, were divided amongst them, and al- 
lowed to be called theirs, that they might feel 
more interest in taking care of them, and in 
studying their habits, and the proper manage- 
ment of them. 
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The Middletons, however, could not enter 
into any of these innocent and rational amuse- 
ments; the only pleasure they had in animals 
was in tormenting them. As they lingered 
in the farm-yard, one threw a stone at a poor 
hen, and almost broke its leg; another sent 
the dog into the pond, to frighten the ducks; 
then when he came jumping up to caress them 
they gave hitn a kick, and sent him howling 
away; while another gave chase to one of the 
pretty little kids, driving it away from its 
mother, and frightening it out of its senses. 
There was nothing made the young Wilmots 
80 angry as cruelty; they were such kind- 
hearted good boys, that they liked to see every 
thing happy, and they could scarcely restrain 
their temper whilst they saw all their pets 
tormented in this way. 

" Oh come away home," cried Charlie, at 
length, " there is no pleasure in showing them 
any thing. I never saw such rude unfeeling 
boys in my life : I hope you will never come 
again." 

** No fear," replied Arthur, " T am sure 
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there is no pleasure in coming; I thought w< 
should have all sorts of fun; you said so mud 
about all your delightful sports, but I nevei 
saw such a set of stupid, dull, prosy creatures 
as you are." As they jumped over the stil< 
into the adjoining field to return to the house 
the farming men stood looking after them ii 
mute astonishment, wondering how in th( 
world their young gentlemen had picked u{ 
such companions, so entirely unlike themselvea 

As they crossed the field, they were met bj 
the girls, who had come to let them knov 
that dinner was waiting. The rude boyi 
soon began to plague their poor sister, wh( 
was a very gentle nice little girl, though sh( 
had evidently been rather spoiled, and it w» 
not very easy to amuse her. Susan seemed U 
be quite afraid of her brothers, instead o: 
looking up to them for protection, as Mary 
Jane, and Emily Wilmot did to their bro 
thers. 

After they had dined, our young friendi 
were not sorry to hear their mamma order th< 
Middletons* carriage, and they could scarcely 
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conceal thoir pleasure when thej handed them 
into it, and saw them drive away. 

"Well, dear children,*' said Mrs Wilmot, 
" are you sorry to part with your visitors so 
early r 

" Oh no, very glad 1" exclaimed Charlie. 

" Very glad 1" repeated Emily. 

"I am sure, dear mamma, I really hope 
they will not come again," said Henry, " for 
they are so rude, and so cruel too." 

"That is a sad account of your young 
friends," replied Mrs Wilmot, " they behave 
very well when they are with us." 

** Well, dear mamma," replied Frank, " I do 
not like to teU tales, or to complain of them 
behind their backs, but we could not help 
telling them that if you knew how badly they 
behaved, you would never ask them again." 

"T certainly shall not ask them," said Mrs 
Wilmot, " if they set a bad example instead 
of a good one before you, for I think we are 
bound* to choose very carefully the associates 
of our children; but I cannot understand 
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what it is that makes you think so badly of 
the Middletons." 

" Oh, mamma, it is quite easy to tell you 
that," exclaimed Harry, and he then related 
how they had conducted themselves during 
their morning walk, and especially how they 
seemed to boast of concealing things from 
their papa and mamma, and doing what they 
knew they would disapprove. This was 
quite enough for Mrs Wilmot, and she resolv- 
ed that the Middletons should not visit their 
children again, and that if an opportunity of- 
fered, she would kindly, but firmly, acquaint 
their parents with the reasons which had led 
her to this conclusion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE ACCIDENT. 



A FEW days after this resolution had been 
formed, the children were sitting round the 
breakfast- table, and Mr Wilmot was, as usual, 
running oyer the pages of the newspaper, to 
see if there was any thing of interest to read, 
when he suddenly exclaimed, "Here boys I 
listen to this: — 

" * On Tuesday last, as the sons of A. Mid- 
dleton, Esq. of Laurel Hall, were amusing 
themselves, in company with several of their 
young friends, in firing off some small brass 
cannon, the youngest son, Arthur, about 
twelve years of age, met with a severe acci- 
dent, in consequence of the bursting of one 
of them, by which his right hand was much 
shattered; and it is feared that amputation 
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will be necessary. One or two other gentle- 
men were more or less injured by the explo- 
sion.'" 

"Oh, how dreadful!" exclaimed Charlie, 
" but it was just what we told them." 

" Told them, my love, did you know any 
thing about itT asked Mr Wilmot. 

" Oh yes, papa," replied Henry, " we knew 
what they were going to do, and we should 
have told you, only that they made us promise 
that we would not say a word about it." 

" It was a very rash promise, my love," said 
Mr Wilmot, " I wonder how you were led to 
make such a promise." 

'' Oh, indeed, we did not at all like it," said 
Henry, " and Frank and I stood out a long 
time to try and convince them how wrong it 
was to do any thing that they wished to con- 
ceal from their parents; but then thej said so 
much about mischi^-making, and tale-bear- 
ing, and meddling in other people's matters, 
that we thought, perhaps, we had no right to 
teU." 

" How I wish we had mentioned it at once^" 
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said Prank, " and then all this sad affair would 
have been prevented." 

"You have indeed erred greatly in judg- 
ment, dear boys," said their papa, " and as you 
may be often placed in similar circumstances, 
it is very important that you should under- 
stand clearly what it is your duty to do in 
such cases. 

" I never would encourage young people in 
tilling tales; and in tale-bearing, I include 
every thing which can tend to the prejudice of 
another, or expose their faults needlessly, and 
for thi gratification of your own evil temper. 
When there is no good end to be answered — 
when you can neither hope to prevent the 
commission of crime, or to lead to the timely 
correction of evil in others, there can be no 
call to expose their &ults, and thus, perhaps, 
to injure their character for life; but, on the 
other hand, when you can by timely commu- 
nication prevent a person from doing what is 
wrong, it is an absolute duty to inform against 
them; and when any of your young friends 
ask you not to tell, you may begin to suspect 
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that the thing they are purposing to do, or 
that they have done, is wrong, and should not 
be concealed. The person who knew of a rob- 
bery to be committed, and kept it a secret, 
would be to a certain extent concerned in the 
robbery. Again, the person who conceals a 
murderer, is in some measure guilty of the 
blood of the murdered person." 

"Oh, papa, what a very awful thought!" 
exclaimed Frank, " how sorry I am now that 
we did not come at once to you and tell you 
about the Middletons." 

" You might have prevented a very lamen- 
table accident if you had done so," replied Mr 
Wilmot, "and you would have been more 
clearly and ftiUy carrying out those conscien- 
tious and upright principles, upon which you 
endeavour, I know, to act. It has in this in- 
stance been an error of judgment, but you 
must never be led into tbe same error again. 
When you find any young companion about to 
be engaged in any thing that you know to be 
wrong, (and every thing which involves diso- 
bedience to parents must be wrong, however 
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harmless it might be in itself^) instead of being 
a x>art7 bj concealment, tell them openly at 
once, I must let your parents know; I cannot 
keep any secrets of the kind. Those who me- 
ditate evil will no doubt soon cease to commu- 
nicate any thing to you that they do not wish 
to be known; but they must iu their hearts re- 
spect the principle upon which you act, and it 
may, under God's blessing, be the means of ar- 
resting them in their evU wap. If the heart 
is upright and sincere in the sight of God, 
there will be nothing to conceal as regards 
yourselves, and when you see concealment and 
falsehood practised by others, you must shrink 
from being in any way concerned in it; ' 0, my 
soul, come not thou into their secret.' 

" It is quite true that by this system of can- 
dour and openness, you may sometimes be 
crossed in some darling scheme you may have 
formed, or some very interesting plan for 
amusement : you may have built some grand 
castle in the air, and promised yourselves a 
great deal of fun and pleasure in carrying out 
your scheme, and completing your castle, and 
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then, perhaps, some wiser heads, some more 
prudent judgment may interfere, and papa or 
mamma may be obliged to say, ' I cannot let 
you do so, my love, for it is very dangerous/ 
or, * I cannot allow such a thing, for I do not 
think it right/ and so your fine castle will be 
pulled down in a moment." 

" Oh, but whenever you say so, dear papa," 
interrupted Jane, " we believe you, for we are 
sure you know best." 

" I don't think there is much fear of our 
keeping any secret of our <mn from dear papa 
and mamma," said Henry, " the only thing I 
did not understand was, how far it was right 
to tell of others when they asked us not, but 1 
shall know in future." 

*' Do you not think that it would be right 
for us to ride over and inquire for Arthur Mid- 
dletonf asked Frank, "and then we can tell 
him that we know we did wrong in keeping 
the secret." 

" Quite right, dear boy; I do not wish you 
to keep up acquaintance with them in future, 
but T think it would be right to call and ask 
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for Arthur^ and perhaps you can say a little 
word to him about the lesson that it should be 
to them all, to have no concealments from their 
parents." 

The ponies were ordered, and Frank and 
Henry rode over to Laurel Hall, where they 
found poor Arthur in bed, suffering very much 
from his accident; and as soon as he saw them, 
he exclaimed — 

" Ah, I wish I had listened to you now, but 
it is too late." 

" Too late to save the accident," said Frank, 
" but I hope it may please God to teach you a 
lesson by it, that you may never forget; but I 
rode over with Henry, Arthur, to beg you to 
forgive us?" 

" Forgive you ! — what do you meani" asked 
Arthur, with a look of astonishment. 

" Yes, forgive us, for if we had done what 
was right, the accident would have been pre- 
vented." 

"I do not understand you," said Arthur, 
groaning with the pain. 

" Why, if we had done what was right, we 
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should'never have promised not to tell, but we 
should have let your parents know at once." 

" I'm sure I should have called you a tell- 
tale for your pains^ then," said Arthur. 

'* I would not mind that were it to come 
over again/' said Frank; " I am resolved I will 
never promise to keep any secrets again." 

After much conversation, and kind expres- 
sions of sympathy with the poor boy, Frank 
and Henry took their leave. 

" Will you come often to see me?" asked 
Arthur, "for it is very dull here, and my 
brothers are out amusing themselves all day." 

" I am afraid I cannot promise that," replied 
Frank, " for to tell you the truth, you behaved 
so badly the other day, that we had no wish to 
get better acquainted, and we only came over 
to-day to tell you how sorry we were for hav- 
ing done wrong in concealing what you told 
us." 

** Oh, but I hope you will come again," said 
Arthur, " for I like you both very much." 

*' Well, if mamma gives us leave, we shall 
come and see you again some day soon," re- 
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plied Frank, and they then left the room, and 
mounted their ponies to return home. 

They both agreed that they thought they 
had done right in promising to go again, "be- 
cause," said Henry, " now is the time, when he 
is confined to bed, and no one near him, that 
we may perhaps do some good by trying to 
lead him to love and obey his parents, and to 
speak the truth, instead of having any more 
secrets." 

When they returned home, and told their 
mamma what had passed, she quite agreed 
with them, that it was just the season when 
they might hope to be of use, and therefore 
they should go occasionally to see Arthur 
Middleton, though she had no wish for further 
intimacy with the family. 
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CHAPTER X. 



TH^ WHOliiE HOLIDAT. 



" Do 70U know," said Jane, as the bi'others 
and sisters were amusing themselves the next 
day in working at their grotto, " I am almost 
sorry now that we have determined to keep 
thifl secret from mamma, for perhaps it is 
not quite right." 

'^ Oh surely there can be nothing wrong in 
a little harmless seoret like this," said Henry, 
" for you know it is only to give dear mamma 
greater pleasure afterwards." 

"Yes, that is quite true," replied Jane, 
" but Mary and I were both saying what an 
uncomfortable thing it is to wish to conceal 
any thing, even though it may not be wrong 
in itself." 

"So it is," said Mary, "I feel now what I 
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never felt before, a restraint when with mam- 
ma, for fear any thing should divulge the im- 
portant secret, and then we are obliged to have 
recourse to many little artifices, in order to 
cheat mamma, that she may not know what 
we are about." 

"You forget, though, Mary," said Frank, 
*' that dear papa is in the secret; there cannot 
be much harm, I think, when he knows all 
about it, and even helps us in it." 

" Yes, that certainly makes a great differ- 
ence," replied Jane, " I did not think of that. 
Papa enters fully into our scheme, does he not? 
and he tries all he can to blind mamma, by 
pretending that he is sending us on his mes- 



"But papa never says what is not true," 
said Charlie. "When he says we are to go and 
clear the path in the shrubbery, and to pick 
up the dry leaves, and make it tidy, he does 
really mean us to do this ; he only tells us that 
when we have done this, then we may work 
away as hard as we like at the grotto." 

*' Yes, you remember papa told us the other 
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day," said Henry, " that however innocent, and 
even good, our object might be, yet that no- 
thing would justify a want of perfect truth 
and sincerity; and you know he said that if 
mamma asked us what we had been about 
when we were busy up at the grotto, that we 
were not to make false excuses, but just say at 
once, 'Oh, mamma, do not ask, for it is a 
secret.' " 

"I am very glad that mamma has not 
asked," said Emily, " I hope she will not guess 
any thing about it." 

" Perhaps she will guess when she finds that 
we have asked papa for a whole holiday, in 
order to finish it," said Charlie; ** when shall we 
ask, to-morrow? You know mamma is going 
out to-morrow to see Aunt Jane, and that 
would be a nice opportunity for us to get on 
with our work." 

" Oh, here comes papa ; let us run and ask 
him." 

So saying, they bounded off" to see which 
would get first to papa, and began to inake 
known the request. 
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One after another as they came up, they 
attacked papa in the same beseeching tone, 
"Oh do, papa, pray do, papa, grant us a 
favour." 

" But you have not one of you told me what 
the favour is," said Mr Wilmot laughing; 
" here you all come galloping up like so many 
madcaps, and not one has breath enough left 
to make known their request." 

" Oh but we will tell, we will tell you in a 
minute, dear papa," cried one after another, 
panting for breath ; " here Mary, you tell papa, 
you are not so much out of breath." 

"Well, Mary, my sober, steady spokes- 
woman, tell me what all this hubbub is about," 
said Mr Wilmot. 

Just as Mary began to explain to her papa 
what it was thai made them all so anxious to 
obtain a holiday, for that they feared they 
would not otherwise be able to finish their 
building in time, — 

"Hush! hush!" exclaimed Charlie, "here 
is mamma coming, and now we cannot get it 
setiiled." 
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'^ Oh, we will soon send mamma away/' re- 
plied Mr Wilmot; and then pretending to 
look verj grave, he said, — "Mrs Wilmot, I 
have to inform you that your presence is not 
at this moment particularly agreeable. I have 
a great many beggars, sturdy beggars too, 
surrounding me, and I must deal with them 
by themselves, so I will request of you to wait 
a few minutes before you join us." 

Mrs Wilmot laughed heartily, and I dare 
say, if the truth were known, she was quite 
aware that there was something in the wind, 
but she pretended ignorance, and turning away 
as if she were much affronted, she retraced 
her steps to the house. 

Little Emily, who doated upon her mamma, 
and who was very sensitive and tender-hearted, 
thought the joke was being carried too far, 
and she ran after her mamma, and taking hold 
of her hand, whilst her eyes were suffused with 
tears, said, "I will come with you, dear 
mamma;** then looking up in her face to see 
if she looked at all grave, she continued, 
** Papa is only in fun, you know, mamnus 
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and 80 we are all in fun, it is only because we 
did not want you to know." — Here she stopped, 
for she was aware that she was on the point 
of letting out the secret. 

"Oh, I know that, my little woman, mamma 
quite understands fun," replied Mrs Wilmot ; 
" and did you think I was affronted 1" 

" Oh, but it did not seem kind," said she, 
with rather a faltering voice; "it did not 
seem quite kind to send you away." 

As soon as Emily saw that her mamma was 
not vexed, she ran away back, as she was very 
impatient to know what success had attended 
the rest of the petitioners. She soon saw by 
the joyous faces of her brothers and sisters, 
that they had obtained a favourable reply, for 
she heard them saying, — " Oh that's nicey we 
have got it, we have got the holiday ; hurrah !" 
cried the boys. " I vote we give three cheers 
for papa." So saying, they made the garden 
ring with their joyous hurrah, three times re- 
peated. They ran to tell their mamma that 
papa had given them a whole holiday the next 
day. 
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'^ Bat how came yoit to choose the very daj 
that I am going out on a yisit)" said Mrs Wil- 
mot archly ; " it is a great pity, for I shall 
not be able to enjoy it with you." 

'* Oh, but that is just the reason we wanted 
it to-morrow/' cried Charlie, '^ because we have 
something to do that you cannot help us in, 
but papa will help." 

" Oh, well, if papa is in the secret, it is quite 
right " said she, " and I do not wish to be too 
inquisitive, but I think I know some little 
folks who find it very hard to keep a secret" 

The children laughed, for they felt that it 
was so, and they were half afiraid that the 
younger ones would not be able to keep it 
until the birthday arrived. 

The next morning the carriage was ordered 
early, to take Mrs Wilmot, and the nurse, and 
little Julia to see Mrs Bracebridge, her sister, 
or Aunt Jane, as the children called her, who 
lived within a few miles' distance. As soon as 
the children saw their mamma drive away, 
^ej prepared to set out for the grotto, eadi 
one carrying some of the necessary materials 
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and tools for completing it; whilst their papa 
said he would go round bj the glazier's^ and 
see if the little windows were ready; because, 
if they were, he would put them in himself, as 
he thought that would be rather a difficult 
job for them to do. When they arriyed at 
the &YOurite spot^ and had deposited their 
tools^ they sat down on the seat which they 
had made, all round a beautiful old oak tree, 
which was called the " King of the Oaks," 
because it was the largest and finest on the 
property. Here they watched for their papa, 
and at last Henry said he saw him coming, 
with something that looked Tery like glass in 
his hand. 

" Oh yes, it is the windows," said Charlie; 
*' see how the glass shines in the sun." 

As soon as their papa joined them, they all 
begged him to come and rest for fiye minutes 
under the oak tree, for that the view was <o 
beautiful 

" Do you not think mamma will be de- 
lighted," said Jane, ** when she sees this? for 
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she has often said, what a lovely view might 
be opened up from this spot; but then the 
trees have always been so thick that she could 
not see it, except in winter!" 

" 0, I am sure she will be delighted," re- 
plied Mary; " and then she will be able to 
come and read and write, and be so quiet 
here." 

" And she will be able to hide herself, too," 
said Charlie; "for she has often wished she 
had some place where she could hid^ and no 
one know where she was." 

" She will be clever if she can hide from 
you youngsters," replied Mr Wilmot " It 
must be a sly place where you do not find 
her." 

" Oh she cannot hide from us; I did not 
mean that," said Charlie; "but mamma often 
wishes she could go and read and write some- 
where quietly, where no one would be allowed 
to disturb her." 

" Come, come," said Mr Wilmot ; " a pretty 
lazy set of workmen you are ; I think we shall 
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never get on at this rate. Let us see what 
we have to do. Here, Franks you are clerk 
of the works; you must superintend." 

'* Oh no, papa; you must be clerk, and I 
will be head workman." 

" Well then, you and I will take the finest 
part of the work; we will put in the windows, 
and finish the entrance; and you, Henry, had 
better finish making the seat round the in* 
side, and Charlie will help you. Now for the 
ladies; what shall we find for their handy 
fingers 1 You had better finish the inlaying 
of the shells and moss," said he to the giris; 
" if you work hard, you may nearly complete 
that part of it to-day.' 

They then aU set to work very busily; and 
my young readers would have been much 
amused if they could have seen the air of im- 
portance with which the orders were given, 
and heard the comments upon the work whidi 
weiK fireely made. At first, they stopped so 
often to admire their performance, or to won- 
der what mamma would say, that the clerk 
wa« obliged to call them to order, and tell 
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them that thej were wasting their master's 
time, and that they must keep close to their 
work. 

At length Charlie asked his papa if he did 
not think that it was time for the workmen to 
go to dinner. 

"I have no doubt it is, Charlie," he re- 
plied, " by the length of your face : I can ge- 
nerally see when it is dinner-time, if I can look 
at you; your face is a good clock in this re- 
spect ; it says * dinner-time' very plainly, but 
I am not so sure that the ^es^n-time is quite 
so clearly and punctually defined." 

" What shall we do for a dinner-bell to call 
the workmen together?" asked Henry. 

" Oh, I know the workmen's bell," said 
Charlie, "it is this," giving a few hearty strokes 
upon a great piece of timber which was lying 
outside; and the moment the bell was rung, 
down went the hatchet, and the saw, and all 
other implements; and in a few minutes, the 
old round table which had been carried up 
from the nursery, was covered with a clean 
cloth, and some cold meat, and bread and but- 
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ter, and cheese, were spread out, and the party 
all sat down, as well as they could, upon the 
unfinished stools and henches, to their rural 
meal. They were very merry, and ate yery 
heartily, for hard work is sure to make people 
hungry. At last papa looked at his watch, 
and told them that the half hour allowed for 
their dinner was gone, and that they had bet- 
ter clear away the things; and after a few 
minutes' pause, they must set to work again. 

" Are you all ready now V asked papa. 

" All ready; quite done, papa," they replied. 

" Then let us ask a blessing," said he, " upon 
our provisions thus bountifully bestowed, and 
let us thank God, too, dear children, for hav- 
ing opened to us so many sources of innocent 
recreation and enjoyment If we could re- 
ceive evert/ thing, not only our daily food, 
but every thing', — all our pleasures, all our 
troubles, all the daily events of life, — as im- 
mediately from a God of Love, how sweet and 
precious they would become. Does it not 
make any little gift, or any pleasure, much 
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sweeter when you receiye it from one whom 
you lovef said he, turning to Mary. 

" O, yes, dear papa, a thousand times 
sweeter," said she. " I often feel that, with 
any thing that you or mamma give me." 

" I am sure I thank Gk>d forgiving me such 
a happy day," said Emily, " and for giving me 
such a good papa and mamma," whilst her 
arms were thrown around her papa's neck, and 
she endeavoured to impress upon his cheek 
sundry proofs of the love that was filling her 
it tie heart to overflowing. 

"I remember," said Frank, "one of Mr 
Leigh Richmond's children saying, that when 
her heart waa too cold to thank God for any- 
thing else, she could thank him for giving her 
such a father, and so I am sure we may 
say. 

" That is a very natural, and, as far as it goes, 
a very right feelii^, dear children," replied Mr 
Wilmot, " but I should like you to begin with a 
feeling higher and holier than this. I should 
like you to be able to say, ' When my heart feds 
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too cold to thank God for giving me any thing 
else^ I can thank Him for giving me such a 
Saviour r " 

"Oh yes, papa^ I am sure that feeling 
should come first; and perhaps it did, even in 
the case I have mentioned." 

" I have no doubt it did," replied Mr 
Wilmot; "Miss Richmond only meant to con- 
vey a deep impression of the thankfulness with 
which she looked on the precious parent whom 
God had given her." 

" I am sure we have reason enough to thank 
God," exclaimed the children, " for such a dear, 
kind papa," whilst so many little arms were 
thrown around his neck, that he at last began 
seriously to complain. 

"Come, children, I shall be smothered 
amongst you all," said he, laughing, "and just 
think who ever saw a set of workmen hugging 
and kissing in this wayl" 

" Oh, I quite forgot we were workmen," said 
Henry, " how very ridiculous! but now I think 
we must have the bell rung for work. Char- 
lie, ring the bell." 
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Accordingly the same rustic summons was 
given as had preceded the meal, and in a few 
minutes all were hard at work again, and con- 
tinued so until it was getting dusk, and they 
thought that their mamma would be return- 
ing, and it would be better for them to be all 
quiet at home again, that she might not guess 
what they had been about 

" Just let us have one look at it before we 
go," said the children ; " do you not think it 
will be very pretty, papal" 

" Very pretty, and I think it will do credit 
to the workmen," replied Mr Wilmot. 

" Oh, but then we have the benefit of your 
head, papa, to plan, and your hands to help." 

"Indeed!" said he, laughing heartily, "I 
hope I have kept my head on my own shoul- 
ders : I beg you will take no liberties with my 
head." 

" Oh papa, you know what we mean," cried 
Charlie, " we mean we have had the benefit of 
your advice." 

" Well, you may have the benefit of a little 
more advice then, and move off," said he, " for 
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we shall be benighted if we stay chattering 
here." 

So saying, they returned home, and they 
were very glad to find that their mamma had 
not come back, so that they had time to go 
and change their working dress, and be all 
seated in the drawing-room when she returned. 

When Mrs Wilmot came in, she exclaimed 
at once, " Well, children, I find you just where 
I lefib you. Have you been sitting here all 
dayr 

" No, mamma, we have been very busy," re- 
plied tTane and Henry, " as busy as bees; and 
we have been out all day, and now we are 
quite glad to sit down and rest." 

" Well, I suppose as there are such grand 
secrets going on just now, I must not ask 
where you have been; but as papa has been 
with you, I am sure you have been about no 
mischief." 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE SlJBf EIBE. 



The children worked very hard in all their 
spare time to get the grotto finished in time, 
and at last when Saturday came^ they had 
the satisfaction of seeing eyery thin^ com- 
pleted, except the carrying up of a few little 
things, which they thought would make mam- 
ma quite comfortable. One took up a nice 
warm mat for her feet; another took up a bas- 
ket for her work, and papa and the boys 
managed to carry up a nice table, with draw- 
ers, where she could put her books, and any- 
thing she wished to leave there, as well as a 
large easy chair, which they thought would 
rest mamma when she was tired better than 
the wooden benches. 
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Tuesday morning, the long-wished-for birth- 
day came at last, and the children were all 
early at mamma's door, anxious to get the first 
kiss, and to wish her many happy returns of 
it, whilst each carried some specimen of their 
own handiwork as a little oflfering of love to 
their dearly-valued parent. 

The sun shone very brightly, which added 
much to the children's pleasure; for when An- 
drew, the farming-man, told them the day before 
that he thought it was coming to rain, they 
began to be much concerned, and to fear that 
their promised pleasure would be interrupted. 
At breakfast-time, there were such happy, 
smiling faces, and there was so much mysteri- 
ous whispering and laughing, that if mamma 
had not been determinedly blind and deaf for 
the occasion, she would perhaps have discov- 
ered a great deal more than she was intended 
to do. 

"Now, children," said Mr Wilmot, when 
breakfast was over, and their morning reading 
had been attended to, " I am going to propose 
a game of play." 
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" A game of play !" cried Charlie. 

" A game of play I" repeated Emily, while 
even little Julia joined in the cry of " play! — 
playr 

" Yes, a game of play,*' continued he, " in 
which mamma is to take a conspicuous part." 

" What is it to be?" asked all the little 
voices at once. 

" Blind-man's-buff!'' said Mr Wilmot. 

"Oh, that is capital fun!" exclaimed the 
children; "then we must clear away the chairs, 
and put the tables out of the way." 

" Not quite so fast, ladies and gentlemen," 
said Mr Wilmot, " the game is not to be played 
here; we are to blindfold mamma, and she is to 
let us lead her wherever we choose." 

"Oh, I know! — capital! — capitall" cried 
Charlie, jumping about with delight. 

" Now, mamma, you must; indeed you must 
submit," cried the elder children. "What 
shall we get to put across mamma's eyes? Oh 
here is a silk handkerchief, this will do." 

" Well, this is a pretty thing indeed," said 
Mrs Wilmot. " Am 1 to be blindfolded, and 
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then led into any mischief that you may 
choose? Wh^t next, I wonder!" 

" Oh, it is only for a little while, dear mam- 
ma," said Emily, "it is only to give you 



A look from Mary reminded the chatter- 
box that she was about to let the cat out of 
the bag, and she stopped suddenly. 

After the children had satisfied themselves 
that mamma could not see in the least, they 
had tied the bandage so carefiilly, Mr Wilmot 
put his finger on his lips to caution them not 
to say a word, and he then led their mamma 
out at the front door, and he took her up one 
walk, and then down another, until he had 
fairly puzzled her, and till she candidly owned 
that she did not know in the least where she 
was, and then they set off in the direction of 
the shrubbery. 

" Do you know now where you are going, 
mamma?" asked Henry. 

"Not I; I have not the least idea," said 
his mamma, " excepting that I am going up 
hill; but what hill, I cannot imagine." 
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The children looked quite delighted, and 
walked on very quietly, until they got near 
the grotto, when Mr Wilmot said, " Now, 
Prank, I think you might as well go on before, 
and ascertain if any one is at home." 

" At home?" asked Mrs Wilmot, alarmed, 
" you surely are not taking me to visit in this 
style?" 

" Oh, don't be afraid; there is no one whom 
you will mind," said he, " perhaps they will 
not be at home." 

" No, papa," cried Frank, " there is no one 
in." 

" Well, at all events, I shall take the liberty 
of letting mamma rest a little," said he, " so 
we will take French leave, and go in." 

So saying, he opened the door of the 
grotto, and having placed her in the arm- 
chair, and having arranged themselves in a 
group all round her, that they might see her 
surprise, they suddenly untied the handker- 
chief, and called out, — " Now, mamma^ where 
are you?" 

" You must give me time to come to my 
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senses," said she, rubbing her eyes, and looking 
about with wonder and astonishment; "I really 
scarcely know where I am ! Oh, I begin now 
to understand : is this your handiwork, dear 
dear children? is this your labour of love as 
my birth-day treat?" 

Mr Wilmot, making her a low bow, replied, 
"This, madam, I beg to say, is your new 
drawing-room. It is built for your especial 
benefit, and considering that it has been ac- 
complished by country hands, I hope you will 
excuse any defects." 

The children jumped about perfectly de- 
lighted with the accomplishment of all their 
wishes. 

" And now, mamma," said Jane, " you must 
come to the old oak tree, and see what a lovely 
view papa has opened up for you." 

" Lovely indeed !" she exclaimed, " my fa- 
vourite spot, where I have so long wished for 
a seat, and where I am sure I shall enjoy many 
a quiet hour, if I am spared." 

" You must have cut away a great deal of 
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wood," said she to Mr Wilmot, '* to give us 
such an extensive view as this." 

" Chiefly underwood," said he, " and a few 
young trees, which I planted three years ago; 
but I think it is an improvement to the place, 
for they were so thick." 

" Do you know what papa was singing all 
the time he was felling and chopping away at 
the bushes?" said Charlie; " he was singing and 
whistling that beautiful song which you Uke 
so much, 'Woodman, spare that tree.' 

" A very appropriate song," said Mrs Wil- 
mot, " for I am sure I should have grieved if 
the old oak had been cut down; but now it 
looks more beautiful than ever from standing 
quite alone." 

" Now, dear mamma, we do hope that you 
will enjoy this very much," said Henry, " and 
that you will have some nice quiet happy 
hours here." 

" Happy and profitable hours, I hope," she 
replied, " for I know no place so favourable for 
meditation as a retired, lovely spot like this, 
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where the beauties and wonders of Creation 
are mapped out before you, and where, on 
every side, you see the marks of an Almighty 
and All-Gracious Hand. I quite agree with 
Cowper when he says — 

' The calm retreat, the silent shade. 
With prayer and praise agree; 
And seem by thy sweet bounty, made 
For those who follow Thee. 

* There, if thy Spirit touch the soul. 
And grace her mean abode. 
Oh I with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God ! 

' There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays; 
Nor asks a witness of her song. 
Nor thirsts for human praise.* " 

The children then asked their mamma 
whether she did not think that, as the conclu- 
sion of their day's fun, they might come and 
drink tea in the grotto. 

" 1 fear it is getting rather late in the sea- 
son for it," said she, " but as the weather is so 
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mild, I do not think it can hurt any of you; 
so you may go and make your preparations. 
We dine, you know, at two o'clock, because we 
are all to dine together to-day; and then we 
shall be ready for tea early." 

" How early, mamma?" asked Emily, "when 
nurse has hers?" 

" Oh yes, if you like. I suppose you think 
nurse's time must be the right time for every 
thing." 

" And may nurse come, and little Julia?" 
asked Emily. 

" Oh, of course, we could not leave them 
out; but we must bring up plenty of wraps to 
put on when we go home." 

" Oh yes, that we will; but you know, 
mamma," said Jane, " there is no fear of our 
being cold in here, for we have only to shut 
the doors and windows; and see here, mamma: 
I do not think you ever observed the lamp 
hung from the middle. You see if it gets 
dark, we have only to light the lamp." 

"But how are we to get tea made here?" 
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asked Mr Wilmot. " Oh, I suppose you will 
make it at the house." 

'* Oh no, papa; indeed we are going to make 
it up here," replied Charlie; "we are going to 
make a fire — a regular gipsy fire, and boil our 
kettle here, just at the back of the grotto. 
May we, papa V 

''With all my heart," said Mr Wilmot, "as 
long as you do not bum our house about us." 

"Oh no fear, papa," replied the children, 
" but it will be such fun ! Now papa, you and 
mamma can go away home whenever you like, 
and we will be getting every thing ready for 
the tea." 

" But with your leave," said he, with mock 
gravity, " I should prefer having a little dinner 
first." 

"Oh yes, papa, we will have dinner at home, 
but you know it will take some time to bring 
all the things up from the house, so we will 
begin at once." 

Mr and Mrs Wilmot then left them to enjoy 
themselves in making all the necessary prepa- 
rations, and they were quite delighted to see 

R 
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the real pleasure which the children had taken 
in preparing this surprise for their dear mamma. 

The young people immediately began set- 
ting every thing in order for their tea-party. 
They went down, first of all, to tell Nurse Bar- 
tholomew all about it, for they knew she 
would readily enter into their plan. Even 
Julia seemed to be satisfied that there was 
some happy work going on, and put out her 
little hands for something to carry up. 

" Now, nurse, give us your large basket," 
said Frank, " and we will put the cups and 
saucers in that; but it must be the best set, 
you know, for mamma*s birth-day.*' 

" The best set, master Frank ; oh no, I can- 
not give you the best set, for they are very lia- 
ble to get broken when you are carrying them 
up and down. I think the school-room set 
must do." 

They then put up the tea-things, and they 
borrowed nurse's tray; and then they went to 
the cook to beg her to give them some cream, 
and to bake a nice hot cake for tea. The ser- 
vants were all glad to oblige the young people, 
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for they were so civil, and well-behaved, and 
so kind in their manner of speaking to ser- 
vants, that they were great favourites with 
them; and they used often to say that they 
never saw any other children who were so well 
brought up, or so good, or so pleasant, as the 
young Wilmots. The children, therefore, found 
no difficulty in getting all that they wanted, 
and after several walks up and down to the 
grotto, they agreed that they had now got 
every thing in readiness, and that after dinner, 
they would only require to go up and prepare 
for boiling the kettle. 

" But we have not got the kettle," cried 
Charlie, " I thought we had forgotten some- 
thing." 

" Oh so we have," said Emily, " but we can 
bring that up with us when we come up after 
dinner." 

When they returned to the house, they found 
dinner waiting, and they made great haste to 
wash their hands, and prepared to sit down 
with their dear papa and mamma, which was 
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a great treat to them. THien dinner was oyer, 
thej all started off again to the grotto. 

" Now Charlie," said Henry, " yon mnst 
find some nice strong sticks for hanging the 
kettle npon; here I wiU show yoa how to put 
them;** and accordingly he drove three sticks 
into the gronnd, at a little distance, bringing 
them together at the top, and to this they tied 
the ketUe. They then scraped together a 
quantity of leaves and sticks, and they were 
quite impatient for the time when the water 
would be required for the tea. 

"Ill tell you what though, Henry," said 
Frank, " the wind is so strong, it will blow 
your fire all about; fetch me some of the old 
boards that we brought up for seats. There 
now, you see that will make a nice screen, so 
that the fire will be allowed to blaze away 
steadily, and then the kettle will boiL" 

At last the long-wished-for hour arrived, 
and Frank struck a light and kindled the fire. 
They watched it very complacently for some 
time, whibt the girls were setting out the tea- 
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&ble; and then, when they heard it begin to 
Ing, they told Charlie to run away down and 
sU mamma that tea was ready. 
Mr and Mrs Wibnot immediately prepared 

> join their dear children at the grotto, ac- 
ompanied by Mrs Bartholomew and little 
alia, who seemed to enter into the proceed- 
igs very heartily. 

" Why, you look like a set of gipsies," said 
[rs Wilmot, as she went behind the grotto 

> peep at the young people, who were very 
usy with their fire. 

'' The tea is made, and we are all ready, 
lamma," said Mary. 

They then all took their seats round the 
ible, the nurse performing the part of foot- 
lan, whilst Julia took her seat on papa's 
ip, but her little hands made so free with 
very thing, that the rest of the children were 
fraid she would upset tea, table, and all. 
•hey had a very merry party, and they were 
II quite sorry when their mamma said that 
le thought it was getting too late for them 
) be out, and that the sooner they gathered 
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up their things and returned home the bet- 
ter. 

** Oh then let my sisters go with you, dear 
mamma," said Henry, "and we will put up 
all the things again, and set everything in its 
place." 

They were shortly after all quietly settled 
down in the drawing-room, talking over the 
day's happiness, and wishing that all their 
birth-days were as delightfully spent as this 
one had been. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 



THE PETITION. 



" Deab mamma/' said Henry one day as he 
joined Mrs Wilmot in the garden, " I have a 
great favour to ask you; mch a favour," (while 
his beaming countenance, as he looked into 
his mamma's face, showed pretty plainly that 
he felt sure she would grant it,) " it is one I 
have been longing to ask you for some time 
past." 

"And why have you been so long in mak- 
ing it known, dear Henry? for you know how 
glad I am to please my dear children." 

" Oh but it is a very particular favour," re- 
plied Henry, " and then I want you not to 
ask me a great many questions about it, but 
to trust me." 
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"Well, my dear boy, you must tell me 
what it is, but it seems rather a mysterious 
business, and though I am thankful to say I 
can trust you fully and entirely in the ordinary 
sense of the word, yet though I may be able to 
place the strictest confidence in your upright- 
ness of heart, and sincerity of purpose, it does 
not follow that I can always trust your wis- 
dom and prudence, seeing that we must not 
look for an old head upon young shoulders. 
Many young people, with the best intentions^ 
err greatly through want of judgment and 
experience." 

" Well then, dearest mamma, I see I must 
tell you the secret, but you must not tell any 
body else, not even my brothers and sisters, 
for you know Jesus tells us not to let our left 
hand know what our right hand doeth, and if 
any body knew it but you, I should be afraid 
of not having exactly the simple motive which 
you say is so necessary in doing good.** 

" True, my dear boy, whatever good we de- 
sire and purpose to do, it should be done as to 
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the Lord and not to man; it should be done 
in secret, and He who seeth in secret will re- 
ward us openly." 

" Now, dear mamma, I must tell you what 
my feyour is; it is to allow me to put by just 
half of each meal in the day, and to let me 
take it in a little basket, every evening) to 
poor Gkorge Herbert, who is very weak and 
illjost now, and the doctor says if he had 
some nourishing food he would soon get 
stronger, but that he will never get better 
whilst he is in such a starving condition. 

" I wish I had known it sooner, my dear," 
said Mrs Wilmot, "for I should have been 
glad to send him something very often; but 
now as to your request, Henry, I cannot grant 
it exactly in the way that you wish, be- 
cause I think that it would not be good for 
you who are growing so fast, to stint yourself 
in necessary food. Since God has given us 
plenty, there is no call for you to run the risk 
of injuring your own health and strength in 
order to give to others. I can send George all 
that he needs." 
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'' But then I shall not feel the same plea- 
sure," replied Henry, " as if I were giving up 
something in order to give it to him," 

" Let us see, Harry, I think I can gratify 
your desire, and yet not let you do any thing 
that can hurt you." 

« How? howr cried Henry, "do tell me!" 

" It is to give up all superfluities, every- 
thing that you can do without, such as sugar 
in your tea, fruit, cakes, and I will reckon up 
what these little things will amount to, and 
give you the money to expend in little com- 
forts for poor George." 

" Oh thank you, dear mamma, that will do 
capitally, but then we must keep it quite a 
secret." 

" Quite a secret, Henry." 

" And then I have not told you quite all, 
mamma; poor George is very anxious to learn 
to read, and if you will allow me, I want to 
go for a short time every day after lessons 
are over to teach him to read." 

" That you shall, my dear boy," replied Mrs 
Wilmot, " and while you are teaching him to 
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read^ you may be able with God's blessing to 
teach him about the narrow way that leadeth 
into life, you can tell him about Jesus, as the 
only way by which the sinner can find accep- 
tance with God." 

" I have already been trying to lead him to 
Jesus," said Henry, " but he seems very igno- 
rant; he has never been to church or to school, 
but he says if he gets better he will come, and 
I want to teach him to read his Bible, so that 
if he comes to school next summer he may be 
ready to go into the bigger boys' class." 

" Quite right," replied Mrs Wilmot, " and 
I shall be very happy to forward your plans, 
only that you must not be gone very long, or 
your secret will be sure to be found out, for 
you will be missed in play hours very much." 

That afternoon Henry began his visits to 
poor George Herbert, who lived in a lonely 
cottage some distance from the village, and 
Henry had to run all the way, in order to 
shorten the period of his absence. When he 
returned home Frank and Charlie wanted 
to know where he had been, and why he ran 
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away just when they wanted him to play with 
them, and as he was a de&ulter eyery day, at 
the same hour, and they could have but a lame 
sort of game without him, they began seriously 
to find fault with this new arrangement, and 
at last made a formal complaint to mamma. 

" If you please do tell Henry to stay and 
play with us," said Charlie, " it is so tiresome, 
he always runs away every day when lessons 
are oyer, and he is gone such a long time, and 
he never will tell us where he has been." 

Mrs Wilmot told them that she was very 
sorry if their game was spoiled, but she was 
sure that their brother had some good object 
in thus giving up his play, and that they 
must learn to do without him. " You, Frank," 
she added, "have so many plans for usefid- 
ness in the village, that you can quite believe 
that dear Henry has something better to do 
than to play, and you must therefore not 
check his desires to make himself useful, by 
being too inquisitive as to what he is about." 

" I wish mamma would trust me as she does 
Henry," said Charlie, as his mamma went 
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away; "she lets him go anywhere, you see, 
but she will never trust me even to go to a 
shop, and — ^" 

''But is not this your own fault. Master 
Charlie r said Frank, " you must show mam- 
ma that she can trust you." 

"Well, I am sure I have not done any- 
thing for a very long time to make mamma 
afraid of trusting me," said Charlie. 

" But you are so much younger," continued 
Frank, " Henry may do many things which 
would not be right for a little urchin like you 
to do." 

**Well, I shall be getting older, however, 
every year,** said Charlie with a look of satis- 
faction, "and I hope some day mamma will 
trust me as she does you and Henry." 

For some time Henry continued his daily 
visits to poor George, and his absence was 
now a thing so regularly looked for after 
school hours, that no one thought of asking 
any questions, and he always looked so happy 
when he returned home, that it was quite evi- 
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dent that be had been employed in some good 
work. 

One day, about a couple of months after the 
period in which Henry had begun his solitary 
visits to George Herbert, Mr Graham the 
clergyman, who was a very frequent visitor at 
Seafield House, called and asked to see Mrs 
Wilmot alone. He was a truly pious foithful 
minister, and a watchful shepherd over the 
whole flock committed to his care, old and 
young, rich and poor. His visit on the pre- 
sent occasion was a proof of the fatherly care 
and anxiety with which he watched over 
the lambs of his flock. He was unwilling, 
however, to pain Mrs Wilmot by appearing 
for^a moment to doubt the good conduct of 
her children, but still he felt it his duty to 
communicate his fears to her on the subject of 
dear Henry's frequent visits to Gun 0115". 
He endeavoured gently to prepare the way 
for the word of warning,, by joyfully testi- 
fying to the delightful character which the 
young people bore in the village, — how much 
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they were beloyed by the poor people, and he 
conld not help expressing what eyery one felt 
with regard to the very winning and loyeable 
traits of character which were exhibited in 
dear Henry, and which shone forth in the 
eyer-beaming joyous expression of his open 
countenance, which seemed but as a bright 
mirror reflecting eyery thought and feeling of 
the heart. The mother's feelings were called 
forth, and she warmly expressed her gratitude 
and thankfulness to God, for having bestowed 
upon her such precious blessings in her dear 
children, and she dwelt particularly upon the 
comfort of being able to place such implicit 
confidence as she could do in her four elder 
children. 

"But do you not think that there is 
danger in placing too mcuh confidence in 
young people?" asked Mr Graham tenderly. 
" I do not mean danger in confiding, but dan- 
ger in presuming upon that confidence, to al- 
low them to be placed in situations of peril 
and temptation." 

"Oh I think so, certainly," replied Mrs 
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Wilmot, " but I never would knowingly allow 
my children to be placed in sucli a position; 
I should think it presumptuous to place them 
in temptation, because I trusted that they 
would by God's grace be proof against it." 

" Exactly so ; but, my dear madam, there 
may be unforeseen dangers which may sur- 
round the young, where the protection and 
advice of the parent is wanting, and it is just 
on this subject that I want to speak to you. 
I must tell you frankly my fears," continued 
he, "and I am sure you will forgive me if 
they seem to imply a want of that confidence 
which we were just expressing in the upright- 
ness and truthfulness of your dear Henry. I 
have been told by one who loves the lad, and 
is really anxious for his good, that he has for 
some time past been constantly seen at the 
same hour hastening towards Gun Cliff, which, 
you are perhaps aware, is a notoriously bad 
neighbourhood, and that he has been seen 
coming out of a low kind of grocer's shop, 
where I know the very worst characters as- 
semble. Indeed, it is the well-known resort 
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of that wretched band of smugglers whom 
Oaptam Hanson has been trying to lay hold 
of for some months past. I fear many of my 
poor parishioners have been drawn in, and are 
more or less concerned in their nefarious pro- 
ceedings, but we have never been able exactly 
to bring it home to them; and so well do they 
conceal themselves, that we have never been able 
to find out their hiding-place. Still, we know 
that Gun Cliff is the favourite resort of very 
suspicious characters, and it is supposed that 
Merely Bay is the spot where their goods are 
landed, and where some of them are always 
lurking about." 

Mrs Wilmot was much alarmed at this ac- 
count. She knew and she told Mr Graham 
that she could thoroughly depend upon Henry, 
and that she was aware of his visits, and in- 
deed had given him leave to go and see a poor 
boy in the cottage by the sea-side ; and that 
as to his being seen in the grocer's shop, she 
had no doubt that he had been spending the 
little sum which from time to time he was 
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able to save in some article of food for poor 
George, 

" Still," said she, " I shall not be comfort- 
able in allowing him to continue his visits 
under these circumstances." 

Mr Graham, however, quite satisfied of 
Henr/s object in these walks, told her that 
he did not think there would be any danger 
in her allowing him to continue visiting G^rge 
Herbert if she would only arrange that he 
should go earlier in the day. 

" It does not matter so much," said he, " for 
a few days longer, but it will soon be getting 
quite dusk at five o'clock, and I think you 
should on no account allow him to be out in 
that neighbourhood after dusk." 

'* I will take care that he is not," said Mrs 
Wilmot, " and I thank you sincerely for your 
kind advice and caution." 

Mrs Wilmot took the first opportunity of 
telling Henry aU that had passed, and of 
warning him that he must not in future be 
out so' late. 
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" Indeed," said she, " you will soon have to 
make some other arrangements, my dear boy, 
or else, I fear, you will have to give up your 
visits during the winter." 

" Oh, I hope not, dear mamma ; it would 
grieve me to give them up; indeed it would. 
George is getting on so nicely, and if I give 
up going he will forget all that he has 
learned." 

" Well, we must talk it over, and see how 
we can arrange it with your tutor, Henry; 
but, in the mean time, you must always be 
back before it gets the least dusk. Eemem- 
ber, I cannot let you go unless you return 
home before five o'clock, and even that will 
soon be getting too late." 

" Well, dear mamma, do you not think that 
Mr Smith would let me out an hour sooner, for 
I have always done my lessons first ]" 

" We shall see, Henry. I shall do all I can, 
my dear boy, to let you continue your visits 
of kindness, but we must not run a risk, you 
know, of placing you in bad company. What 
if you were to become a smuggler]" 
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" Oh, mamma, how dreadful !" exclaimed 
Henry. " Poor men ! and does nobody speak 
to them, and try to do them good ?" 

" Oh yes, many a word of solemn warning 
they haye had, dear Henry, from Mr Graham 
and others, but many of them are seldom or 
ever to be met with. They keep themselves 
out of sight." 

^l)o you not think it would be a good plan 
to drop some tracts just about the place, — ^some 
about smuggling, I mean, — and warning them 
to give up such wicked ways 1" 

" Yes, I think it might be blessed to some, 
Henry, and you can do so if you like. I shall 
look out some suitable ones for you." 

A few days subsequent to the conversation 
which Mr Graham had had with Mrs Wilmot, 
he was visiting the very locality of which he 
then spoke, viz.. Gun Cliff, and, after entering 
many of the abodes of wretchedness and mi- 
sery with which that neighbourhood abounded, 
he determined to visit poor Mrs Herbert, and 
enquire after the little boy, who had been long 
absent from school. 
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He followed the winding path, half hid- 
den hy bushes, which led to Mrs Herbert's 
solitary cottage. George Herbert, the hus- 
band of this poor woman, was in the army, 
and he had been abroad with his regiment for 
three years, while his wife struggled hard, by 
means of taking in a washing, to earn a small 
pittance. Still, there was little employment 
for her in so poor a place, and, with five 
children to support, she was frequently reduced 
to the lowest state of poverty and distress. 
George, the elder boy, who was about fourteen 
years of age, had always been delicate, and 
now he had been so wasted by a long fever, 
out of which he was slowly recovering, that 
he was as helpless as a child, and she knew not 
how to leave him to go out for a day's washing. 
She was, therefore, obliged to be content with 
the little she could get from one or two fami- 
lies near, and she generally chose the time of 
Henry's visit to his young pupil as the hour 
when she could best leave him in order to 
take home the few things she had washed and 
dressed. At the time of Mr Graham's visit 
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«he was out as usual. As he reached the cot- 
tage door, and was standing for a moment 
to admire the solemn grandeur of the scene 
around, he heard some one in conversation 
with the young invalid within, and, being un- 
willing to disturb a stranger, he paused at the 
half open door, and, having looked in without 
being perceived, he noiselessly drew back, with 
a heart full of love and gratitude and thank- 
fulness to God for the sight there disclosed. 
There sat Henry Wilmot, at the bedside of 
the poor invalid, with the large Bible open 
before him, an old spelling-book by its side, 
while the youthful missionary was endeavour- 
ing to explain to him those blessed truths of 
the Word of God which the Spirit had made 
known to himself, in all their excellence and 
loveliness. Mr Graham stood rivetted to the 
spot while the following conversation passed 
between the youthful students of the Word of 
God. 

"Oh, Master Henry, how kind you are !" said 
the poor boy. " How I bless you for teaching 
me to read, and telling me so much about my 
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blessed Saviour! When I think what I was 
once, — what a wicked wretched sinner, — I 
tremble and wonder how God could bear with 
me so long; but now you have made me feel 
so differently." 

"Not /, George. It is not I that have 
made any change in you. I might have tried 
for ever, but I could not have changed your 
heart, and that is what we all need. Without 
a change of heart it is impossible to love God, 
because you know by nature we hate God. We 
are at enmity with him; we hate holiness; we 
love sin; but when God puts His Holy Spirit 
into our heart, then we know what it is to 
love God, and to desire to be holy. Do you 
think God has really given you a new heart, 
George r' 

" I hope He has, but I am almost afraid to 
say so, there is so much sin there still; but then 
I don't love it now. Master Henry. Oh no, 
I am sure I do not love sin. I would give 
the world to be free from sin. I long to be 
holy, and to be able to love Jesus, but I have 
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still a very bard heart, and it feels sometimes 
just for all the world like a great big stone." 

** Well, but you know what a delightful 
promise is given to those who really feel their 
hard heart, and long to have it softened," 
said Henry. " Look here ; I will find it for 
you. * I will take away the stony heart out 
of their fiesh, and I will give them a heart of 
flesh.'" 

*' Oh, where is that f cried the poor suf- 
ferer, raising himself up in his bed. " Where 
is that? let me see it ;" and Henry having 
put his finger upon the passage, he began 
spelling it, and trying to convince himself that 
the words were really there. " Oh, that is a 
blessed word," said he. " Then God has pro- 
mised to do it, and I have only to ask Him, 
and He will give me His Holy Spirit. Did 
you not say so, Master Henry V* 

" Yes, George, I did, and I will show you 
where God tells you so himself. Now listen 
to what the blessed Jesus himself says. ' If 
ye, then, being evil, know how to give good 
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gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Heavenly Father give His Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him Y " 

" Oh, how delightful !" exclaimed George; 
" and will you put a mark in there too, if you 
please, for I like to try and spell over the words 
when you are gone. Oh, how happy this 
makes me ! and yet. Master Henry, there is 
one thing oflen makes me very sad, and that 
is, I think that even if God has now given me 
a new heart, and if I were never to sin again, 
yet I can't undo all the bad things I have 
done; and I sometimes fear that God will 
never forgive them." 

" There is a promise again for you," cried 
Henry. " ' The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.' Again — * I will blot out your 
iniquities for mine own sake, and I will not 
remember your sins. ' I will cast them into 
the depths of the sea.' " 

" Oh, precious, precious words," said poor 
George, as he sunk back exhausted with the 
effort of speaking. 

After a short pause, he continued, " Oh, T 
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am so happy uow ! I have felt lately as if 
God were showing me how sinful I am, and 
teaching me to long to be holy and good; but 
then, when I thought of my past sins, it 
seemed to make me quite despair of being 
forgiven." 

" I will show you another beautiful verse," 
said Henry, " that will make you happier 
still : — * Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow ; and though they he 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.' " 

" That is what I want," cried George; 
" that will just do for me. My sins are like 
crimson." 

" But they shall be made white," inter- 
rupted Henry, " in the blood of the Lamb. 
Remember, the blood of Jesus cleanseth 
from " 

" All sin 1" exclaimed the young sufferer. 
" All sin; and if all, then mirier 

*' But I fear you will be very tired if you 
talk so much, George," said Henry. " I 
think I must leave you now; it is getting late, 
and mamma will be expecting me." 
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He then shook hands with the young in- 
valid, and began to empty the contents of a 
little basket which he had brought with him. 
Mr Graham took that opportunity of entering 
the room. The two youthful friends were 
wholly unconscious that he had overheard 
their conversation ; but Henry coloured as he 
saw him, remembering the suspicions which 
Mr G. had entertained with regard to his 
visits to Gun Cliff. 

"Well, my little missionary," said he to 
Henry, " I am glad to find you engaged in 
visiting my poor people, and when you get 
older I think you must come and be my 
curate." 

Henry smiled, and bowing respectfully as 
he departed, he closed the cottage door, leav- 
ing Mr Graham with the young patient. He, 
however, being aware of the exertions^he had 
been making, would not let him talk any 
more, but joined with him for a few minutes 
in prayer, and promised soon to return. 

He left the cottage, determined to take the 
first opportunity of gladdening Mrs Wilmot's 
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heart, by telllDg her the scene he had wit- 
nessed, and the conversation he had over- 
heard, and rejoicing with her over the good- 
ness of God in giving her such a son, and, in- 
deed, such children as hei^s seemed to be, for 
Frank and Mary were already well-known to 
Mr Graham, and assisted him regularly in the 
schools, and all the little plans for usefulness 
which he had laid down. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE SMXJOGLEBS OAYE. 



Little did Mr Graham anticipate the trials 
to which his young friend would be called 
when he took leave of him at Mrs Herbert's 
cottage. A few days after, as it was now 
the beginning of October, and the days be- 
gan to draw in early, Mrs Wilmot told Hen- 
ry she thought he had better give up his 
evening visit to George, and that she had set- 
tled with Mr Smith to let them alter their 
hours of study during the winter, and to 
secure the fine part of the day for their exer- 
cise, reserving two or three hours in the even- 
ing for their lessons instead. Accordingly, 
it was agreed that with the ensuing week they 
should commence the new plan, and by this 
arrangement Henry was enabled to look for- 
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ward to continuing his visits to Gun Clifl^ 
which was a source of such real delight to him, 
that no temptation which the play-ground or 
other play-fellows held out, was ever strong 
enough to interfere with his regular visits to 
George Herbert. It would have been well for 
poor Henry, if the new arrangement with 
regard to hours had been carried into effect 
as soon as it was talked of j but the boys all 
said that Monday was the best day for begin- 
ning anything new, and therefore, with papa 
and mamma's leave, they would go on as usual 
until Monday. The day following all this 
grand scheming, Henry ran off, as he had been 
accustomed to do, the moment his afternoon 
lessons were over. Full of anticipations of 
the surprise which the village schoolmaster 
would express when he heard that dunce 
George Herbert (as he used to caU him) read 
nicely, and when he saw him able to take his 
place among the bigger boys at school, Henry 
ran on and stopped not till he arrived at the 
lonely hut, when lifting the latch gently for 
fear George might be asleep, he entered and 
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sat down bj his bed-side as usual^ to read and 
chat with him. He began by telling George 
that he was so happy that his mamma had 
planned every thing so nicely, that he would 
not be obliged to give up his visits to him all 
the winter; and then he continued, " I expect 
that by the spring you will be able to read so 
well, that you will astonish the master and all 
the boys at school " 

The young sufferer shook his head, and 
replied, " Oh Master Henry, I do not think I 
shall ever go to school." 

" And why not?" interrupted Henry. 

George smiled. 

"WiU you be above learning at school, 
George 1 why, they will teach you much more 
than I can." 

" Oh no. Master Henry, but I hope I shall 
have a better master by that time." 

" How, what do you mean V 

" I mean," he replied, with a look full of 
sweetness and animation, '^ that I hope I shall 
be in heaven before then : something tells me 
I shall not live till the spring, and if I go to 
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heaven, there will be no need of school there, 
you know. I shall not even need the Bible 
there, though it is so precious to me now." 

" Did you ever see that pretty little hymn 
which expresses this so sweetly," said Henry ; 
it begins, " I love the sacred book of God." 

" No, I do not know it at all," he replied, 
" but pray go on." 

" Well, I was going to say how beautifully 
the little hymn expresses what you were 
saying : — 

** When 'midst the throng celestial placed 

The bright Original I see. 
From which Thy sacred page was traced. 

Sweet book, I've no more need of thee. 

But while I'm here, thou shalt supply 

His place, and tell me of his love, 
I'll read with fiEdth^s discerning eye. 

And get a taste of joys above/' 

"Yes, that is just what I feel," replied 
George ; " I do love the Bible now, and I feel 
it is worth a great deal of trouble to be able 
to read a little of it whilst I am here, but 
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when I see Jesus face to face, that will be 
better still" 

" It will, indeed, dear George, but still I 
think you must be ready to live, if God sees 
fit to spare you." 

"Oh yes, willing to live; quite vMing, 
Master Henry, if it is God's will, but still 
longing to be with Jesus, there is no harm in 
that?" 

"No harm, far from it," replied Henry, 
" I wish I longed for it more ; but though I 
often think how sweet it will be to go to 
heaven when I die, and to see Jesus, and to 
be like him, yet I am so happy, and I have 
so many blessings, and I love my home so 
much, and my dear papa and mamma, and 
brothers and sisters, that I am afraid I can 
hardly say I want to die." 

"Well, but you see God has made this 
world sad to me," exclaimed poor George, 
"^that I may have nothing to make me un- 
willing to go. I sometimes think if God 
would raise me up and make me strong, so 
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that I might assist my poor mother, then I 
would be very glad, but I think he does not 
mean to do this, — I feel as if I should not live 
long." 

" I think if you are taken to heayen," said 
Henry, " that will make me long more to be 
there, for T shall often think of my little 
friend in heaven;" and as he said this, the 
tears started to his eyes and he withdrew to 
the window to hide his emotion. 

" Oh, but you will think first of Jesus being 
there," cried George eagerly, — " you know he 
is there, and he is our best friend, and there- 
fore I may well long to be in heaven. I often 
wonder," he continued, " if I really love Jesus, 
and if he loves me." 

''Wonder if he loves youl^ said Henry, 
" why, you never could have loved him at all, 
not in the very least, if he had not loved you, 
and drawn your heart to him." 

" Then do you really think he will take me 
to himself?" he asked. 

" Yes, I do," replied Henry, " because He 
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says himself, ' Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me he with me where 

am. 

" Yes, but then how do I know that I am 
given to Christ?" replied George. " My heart is 
so cold and so hard, that I sometimes think I 
cannot be Christ's at all." 

" Oh George, you have often told me that 
you believe God has given you a new heart, 
for that he has made you hate sin, and desire 
to be holy ; you have told me how you wish to 
have your sins blotted out in the blood of 
Jesus ; you have told me that you do think 
you love Christ; then you know this is a proof 
that you belong to Christ, and that he loves 
you. You love him because he first loved 
you." 

" Yes, that is true. Oh what a thing it is 
for a poor boy like me, whom no one cares 
about, to be loved by Jesus." 

" No one cares about George," said Henry, 
reproachfiiUy. 

" Oh, you do; I did not mean you, my dear 
friend. I am sure I bless God every day, and 
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thank him heartily for giving me such a kind 
friend as you are." 

Oh how the parents' hearts would have 
leaped for joy, could they have overheard all 
that passed between these two youthful pil- 
grims to Zion. But there was One who did 
hear, my young friends — One who heard, and 
who will remember too, every word that passed 
in those holy, happy seasons. "Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to an- 
other, and the Lord hearkened and heard, and 
a book of remembrance was written before 
him." What a hallowed, sacred spot did 
this little miserable cabin become whilst these 
two young disciples of the cross were engaged 
thus in the study of God's Word, and in sweet 
Christian intercourse. The one full of patient 
untiring zeal, endeavouring to turn a soul to 
Christ, — the other drinking in, with anxious 
desire, and simple, childlike faith and confi- 
dence, the blessed words of instruction and 
consolation contained in the Word of God. 

** Now theirs was conyerse such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approyes.'^ 
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How completely does such intercourse as 
this realize the same poet's sweet picture, when 
he says — 

" . . . . Bat souls that carry on a bless'd exchange 
Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range. 
And with a fearless confidence make known 
The sorrows sympathy esteems its own. 
Daily deriye increasing light and force. 
From such communion in their pleasant course. 
Feel less the journey's roughness and its length. 
Meet their oppressors with united strength ; 
And one in heart, in interest, and design. 
Gird up each other to the race diyine." 

Henry looked at his watch; it was just on 
the stroke of five. "Oh, I ought to be at 
home," he exclaimed, and with one shake of the 
hand, he darted out of the cottage, and ran as 
fast as he could, till he came to the steep path 
which led up the cli£f. He had not proceeded 
more than half-way up, when he heard a 
rough voice telling him to stop, and in a mo- 
ment more, a power^l arm was laid upon 
him, and as Henry turned round to see who 
it was who thus grasped him so firmly, he 
could see, though it was almost dark, a rough- 
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looking man in a sailor's garb. He bad not 
bowever, time to tbink or to speak. "I've 
got bim at last," exclaimed tbe man; "bere 
Jack, lend us a band to bring tbis cbap along 
witb us." 

Henry was so taken by surprise, tbat be 
could offer no resistance; indeed, be bad sense 
enougb to see tbat it was Tain to do so, for 
even wben be attempted to speak, a rude 
blow on tbe moutb silenced bim, and be was 
warned tbat if be dared to cry out, be sbould 
enjoy a sound sleep at tbe bottom of tbe sea. 
Henry immediately tbougbt of all Mr Grabam 
bad said about tbe bad cbaracters in tbat 
neigbbourbood, and be felt tbat be bad done 
wrong in staying so late, but still be felt sure 
tbat it was not intentional disobedience of his 
manmia's orders tbat bad led bim into tbis 
danger; be bad been so interested in talking 
of tbe tbings of God, tbat be bad not observed 
that it was getting late. Still, tbougbt Henry, 
it was wrong, I ought to have remembered my 
first duty was to obey mamma's injunctions; 
be lifted up bis heart to God, and begged of 
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him to forgive him, and to take care of him 
in this dreadful moment. Whilst these things 
passed in his mind, his hands had heen tied 
hehind him, his ejes blindfolded, and then he 
was roughly pushed along by these men for 
a yery long time, as it seemed to him then, up 
hill and down, and by a great many turnings, 
but all this he found afterwards was only to 
deceive him; for after all, he had not gone 
far from the spot where he was first seized. 
Haying halted at length, a low whistle brought 
two or three more men to their assistance, 
and as Henry heard their rough yoices, and 
their coarse language, and wicked words, he 
trembled from head to foot. 

" How shall we get him down V* cried one; 
" he can't pick his way blindfold." 

" Swing him up oyer my back," cried an- 
other, and in a moment poor Henry felt him- 
self swung rudely across the shoulders of one 
of these dreadful men, whilst they descended 
as if firom one point of rock to another, until 
they came to the bottom, where was a large 
caye. Here they took the bandage from his 
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eyes, and pushing him forward along a narrow 
passage, Henry found himself in the midst of 
a large gloomy cave, surrounded with a set of 
desperate- looking fellows, while the number of 
arms scattered about, guns, swords, pistols, 
&c., soon convinced him that he was in the 
hands of the smugglers. For a moment Hen- 
ry shook so, that he could scarcely stand; but 
remembering that God was with his people 
every where, and that not a hair of his head 
could be hurt without God's permission, he 
endeavoured to be calm and patient, and kept 
lifting up his heart to Him, to deliver him 
from these wicked men. 

" Now, you young spy," said one savage- 
looking man, whom, by his voice, Henry re- 
cognised as the one who had at first seized 
hold of him, " we have caught you at last. 
So you thought to discover our retreat^ did 
you, and to inform against us) You shall, 
when you see day-light again. Now, come, 
tell lis who employed you — who sent you to 
spy out our hiding-place ]'* 

" No one," said Henry, firmly. 
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" No one/ Oh, to be sure. Aje, aye, too 
good that to be true. No, no, you young 
dog, speak out, and tell us who it was that 
sent you dogging our steps, and watching 
here night after night 1" 

" No one has done so, I declare," said 
Henry. 

" It was not Captain Hanson V* asked one 
of them. 

" No, it was not," replied Henry. 

" Then, why were you sneaking about with 
him and his men, the other night 1 I knew 
what you were about. The very next night, 
did not he come peering about here under the 
cliff; aye, and was near getting a bullet 
through his head ?" 

"I was merely taking a walk with the 
young Hansons," said Henry; "and we never 
thought of you or your hiding-place." 

" Aye, but it's not the first time that you 
have been seen lurking about with Captain 
Hanson, or some of his men." 

" That may be," replied Henry; " because 
he sometimes takes us out in his boat." 
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" Aye well, I believe the boy's speaking the 
truth/' said one of the men, who seemed not 
to be quite so bad as the rest, and whom 
Henry thought he recognised as one of the 
sailors who was on the beach when they were 
watching for poor Mrs Eyland's boy, some 
weeks before. 

" Why stand parleying with the young 
rogue?" said the captain of the gang, in a 
stentorian Toice. "Dead dogs can tell no 
tales; give him a shove into the sea; or what 
is better, hang him up here at the end of the 
cave, and then I'll warrant he'll soon be silent 
enough." 

At this moment the man who had pre- 
viously spoken, and who evidently recognised 
Henry, whispered to the captain, and fold 
him who he was, warning him to take care 
what he did, or they would have the whole 
country up in arms against thenu 

The warning was not altogether unheeded, 
for in a few minutes Henry was summoned to 
stand forth again in the middle of the cave. 
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and desired to speak out, and tell the whole 
truth. 

" Now, remember," said the captain, " if 
you tell us a lie, you shall swing for it." 

" Do you think I would tell you a lief 
said Henry, indignantly. 

" I suppose you would, if it were to serve 
your purpose," replied the savage. 

" No," said Henry, " I never told a lie." 

" Why notf asked he. 

" Because I fear God," replied Henry. 

" That is more than I do," replied the 
wretched hardened man. " But none of your 
preaching," he continued; "leave that to the 
parson, and speak out. What brings you 
here every day 1" 

" I have been visiting a poor sick boy," re- 
plied Henry, " at the cottage yonder — George 
Herbert." 

" True," replied the man whom I have no- 
ticed as wishing to save Henry, " true again. 
I know, George told me the other day that 
there was a young gentleman who was very 
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kind in coming to see him, and bringing him 
food and clothing." 

" And what haye you been doing there V 
continued the captain. 

*' Reading the Bible to him, and teaching 
him to read," replied Henry, not wishing to 
be ashamed of acknowledging God, even in 
the midst of a den of thieves. 

*' Reading the Bible T exclaimed the man, 
laughing. " I remember when I used to read 
the Bible to my mother; but much good it 
did me. But come, I vote we keep the young 
villain to read the Bible to us," cried he, and 
immediately a roar of coarse laughter rung 
through the rocky vault; while poor Henry 
shuddered to think of their wickedness. 

" Now, once more, what is your name, you 
young Methodist V* 

" My name is Henry Wilmot," he replied. 

" Wilmot ! Oh, what, up at the big house 
—'Squire Wilmot ]" 

" Yes," he replied. 

The men looked at each other as if they 
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were afraid that thej had indeed brought evil 
upon themselyeS; and then the captain con- 
tinued — 

" Well, I belieye, after all, you are a good 
boj. I believe what you say. Now then, no 
one shall hurt you. You may stay here till 
to-morrow; and then we will let you out, if 
you promise never to tell any thing you have 
heard or seen." 

Here Henry burst into tears. 

" Oh, getting soft, I declare. Why, just 
now you seemed like a young lion, who feared 
nobody." 

" I do not fear," replied Henry ; " for God 
is able to take care of me, as he did of Daniel 
in the lion's den." 

" Hear, hear the young rascal," said he, 
" comparing us to a den of lions !" 

" No bad comparison either," they re- 
marked; " but go on." 

" I was going to say, that it was on my 
father and mother s account that I was fright- 
ened. My poor mother will break her heart 
if she thinks anything has happened to me; 
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and I know she will guess immediately that I 
have been laid hold of by you ; for she was told 
the other day that there were smugglers about, 
and if I had minded her, and not stayed out so 
late, I should not have been here." 

" We shall have the hounds after us, Jack, 
to a certainty," cried the captain. " We had 
better get rid of him at once." 

" But what if the young dog should peach?'' 
cried another. " He'll go and tell all he has 
seen, and we'll have Captain Hanson down 
upon us in a twinkling." 

" Leave him to me," said the one who had 
already shown more wish to save Henry than 
the rest. " Leave him to me; I've no fears; 
the boy wouldn't tell a lie to save his life. 
JNow, Master Wilmot, will you take an oath 
that you will not tell upon us?" 

"No; 1 never take an oath," replied Henry. 

" And why not ?" 

" Because I have been always taught that 
my word ought to be as binding as an oath," 
said Henry; " and that he who will break his 
word, will not respect an oath." 
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" Extraordinary boy," whispered one. 

" He's a fine fellow," muttered another. 

" I'll warrant you may trust him," said a 
third. 

" How are we to trust you, then'1' continued 
the sailor. 

" I will pledge my word," said Henry, draw- 
ing himself up. 

" Repeat it, then. What do you promise?" 

" I promise never to discover ypur hiding- 
place." 

" And pray how will you explain what has 
kept you? You cannot help a lie some- 
where." 

" I can and will help a lie," replied Henry. 
'' I shall tell the truth so far — I shall say that 
I was laid hold of by some men who thought 
I was spying after them; but that, after having 
convinced themselves that I had no such er- 
rand, they had let me loose." 

"And is this all r 

" All that I will ever tell." 

" What, even to your mother V 
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" M J mother would not ask me to break my 
word," continued the noble boy. 

" Come then, Jack, you brought him down, 
you shall take him up again," said they. 

" Now then, young master, a good night to 
you ; and take care how you come here again. 
We'll put you up to the top, and you may 
find your way home." 

" I shall never find my way home," said 
Henry. *' I do not know where I am; for we 
came a long way." 

" Oh, no fear; you will soon find your way 
home." 

They then helped him up the sides of the 
cave, and rolling away a large stone which 
effectually concealed the entrance, Jack was 
commissioned to see him to the top of the 
cliff. 

When they got to the top, " There," said he, 
" do you see yon faint light? That is Mrs 
Herbert's cottage ; so you see you are not so 
far from home as you thought. Now go, and 
remember, many eyes are upon you." 
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'* One eye is upon me that I fear more than 
yours," returned Henry. " Oh that you would 
fear Him too." 

" Time enough for that," cried Jack, laugh- 
ing. 

" Time enough !" repeated Henry. " Oh, 
don*t say so. Eternity is near, and there is no 
repentance there." 

" No repentance tlvere! No repentance therer 
muttered the wretched man, as he turned away 
to his den. " Well, but it's too late to repent 
now." And with that he bounded down the 
side of the cliif, and in a few minutes the 
sound of drunken revelry and mirth ban- 
ished for a time the solemn words from his 
thoughts. 

Poor Henry, when left alone at the top of 
the cliff, was so overpowered with the scenes 
he had witnessed, and with the danger from 
which he had escaped, that he felt unable to 
move. He threw himself upon his knees, and 
thanked God for his deliverance, and then set 
out as fast as his trembling limbs would carry 
him in the direction of his home. 

K 
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In a few minutes he heard voices; in a 
moment more his little favourite dog Sandy 
came jumping and barking round him, and in 
another minute or two he fell in with his 
father and Frank, who had sallied forth in the 
most dreadful anxiety about him, as it was 
now near nine o'clock, and no word of him had 
reached home. Twice Mr Wilmot had gone 
over the ground between his house and George 
Herbert's, twice had they searched among 
every bush and brake, and for the third time 
they returned, at Frank's suggestion with 
Sandy, assured that he would soon scent his 
young master's steps. Now were their ef- 
forts crowned with success; but poor Henry 
was so overwhelmed at the sight of his father 
and brother, and the remembrance of all that 
had passed, that he could only rush into his 
father's arms, and clinging convulsively to him 
he was carried home without being able to 
utter a word. When they reached the garden 
gate, Mr Wilmot said gently, does my Henry 
think that he can walk now? Will you try, 
dear Henry, for your poor mamma's sake; if 
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she sees you in mj arms she will think some- 
thing dreadful has happened. 

" 0, yes, I will walk/' said Henry, recover- 
ing a little from his state of exhaustion. " I 
can walk now," and so saying he leant on his 
father's arm, and walked slowly on; while 
Frank ran forward with the joyful news, 
" Here he is ! here he is ! we have found him," 
and in a moment more, he was clasped in 
the arms of his agonized parent, while bro- 
thers and sisters were all round him, over- 
whelming him with questions, and kisses, and 
entreaties to tell them what had befallen him. 
Henry's pale countenance and trembling voice, 
showed that something had happened, but 
Mr and Mrs Wilmot forbore to question him, 
as they saw that his nerves had sustained 
some severe shock; and satisfied that he was 
not injured in body, they contented them- 
selves with seeing him put to bed, and giving 
him something to soothe and quiet him, they 
left him, to return to the drawing room, and 
then calling their household together, they 
returned hearty, grateful thanks to the Lord 
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for his mercj in restoring their dear child to 
them, after some unknown danger^ and with 
oyerflowing hearts they retired to rest; not 
howeyer until thej had again and again gone 
to look at their beloved boy, who had fallen 
asleep, and whom thej hoped to see restored 
to his wonted cheerfulness on the morrow, 
while they all waited with breathless impa- 
tience, to hear what his adyentures had been. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE EXPLANATION. 



The next morning Henry arose so much 
refreshed hy his night's rest, that when he ap- 
peared at the breakfast table no one would 
have discovered that the alarm of the preced- 
ing night had left any bad effects. A mo- 
ther's quick eye alone was able to detect a 
nervous agitation of manner notwithstanding 
his effort to appear calm and cheerful. His 
brothers and sisters were naturally most anxi- 
ous to hear what had befallen him, and thus be- 
set him on every side with questions j but Mrs 
Wilmot saw that there was a nervous shrink- 
ing from any allusion to the subject on Hen- 
ry's part, and she whispered to the children to 
say nothing about it, and to ask no questions. 

After the rest had left the breakfast room, 
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Mr and Mrs Wilmot detained Henry, asking 
to hear fully from him the history of the alarm 
which he had caused them by staying out so 
late. 

"Now, my dear boy," said Mr Wilmot 
kindly, " your mamma and I wish you to tell 
us everything that occurred to you last night 
after you left this for George Herbert's." 

Seeing Henry much agitated, he continued, 
" Keep yourself calm and composed, Henry; 
if you have been guilty of anything that is 
wrong do not be afraid to tell us, and what- 
ever may have happened to you, you must not 
conceal anything from us; indeed you will 
feel much happier when you have freely com- 
municated everything to your parents." 

'* do not speak as if you doubted me for 
a moment, dear papa," said Henry, while his 
eyes filled with tears; " I will make haste and 
tell you all that I think I Tnay tdl you, as 
much as I said I would tell you, and you 
would not wish me to tell you what I have 
promised not to tell." 

Henij then told his papa and mamma that 
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he knew he had done wrongs for that he had 
forgotten how quickly the time had passed, 
and he had stayed later than he ought to have 
done at George Herhert's, hut that the cottage 
was so dark at all times, that he could not 
so easily see when it was really getting dark 
out of doors. He told them how he had heen 
laid hold of whilst he was in the act of climh- 
ing up the cliff hy some of those had men of 
whom Mr Graham had told them. 

" What ! the smugglers, Henry l" exclaimed 
Mr Wilmot. 

" Yes, papa," replied Henry. 

" But what could they want of you, my hoy 1" 
asked Mr Wilmot. 

"0 papa, they took me for a spy; tiiey 
thought I was watching them, and trying to 
find out their hiding place, hecause I passed 
so often that way." 

"Well, go on, Harry," said Mr Wilmot, 
while his mamma listened with hreathless in- 
terest to poor Henry's recital. "What did 
you dor 

" Do! papa, I could not do anything; I 
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did not know why they had seized hold of me, 
or what they were going to do, hut when they 
blindfolded me, and led me away to the rest 
of their gang, I thought they were going to put 
me to death." 

Here Mrs Wilmot's feelings completely 
overcame her, as she thought of the danger 
to which her poor child had been exposed. 

" My poor dear Harry," said she, " what did 
you do] did you not try to explain to them 
who you were?'* 

" Oh it would have been no use," he replied, 
" I prayed to God to deliver me out of their 
hands, and I did not feel much frightened, for 
T knew they could not hurt me without God's 
permission. I soon found what it was that 
had led them to lay hold of me, because they 
had taken me for a spy, and I thought when 
I told them the truth they would let me go." 

"Go on, Henry j tell us all that passed," 
said his papa. 

" Well, papa, they began to question me; 
and one of the men, who did not seem quite 
so savage as the rest, looked as if he knew me, 
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and I thought I had seen him somewhere; 
then I heard him whisper to the captain, ' It 
is young Master Wilmot;' and as soon as he 
heard that, he seemed to be sorry diat he 
had brought me there, and I heard them con- 
sulting what they would do with me; one or 
two of them said they thought it better to 
kill me, and then I could not tell tales of 
them; but the others seemed a&aid to do that, 
and proposed letting me loose again. "" 

" Wretched fellows !" exclaimed Mr Wilmot 
" Well, there is one good thing, we will be able 
to get hold of them now. Do you not think 
you will easily find their retreat now, Harry? 
You must go and show it to Captain Hanson." 

** no papa," exclaimed Henry, " pray do 
not ask me to do that; I never can betray 
them." 

" Not betray them, my dear boy !" he re- 
plied; '* why, it is your absolute duty to do so. 
These fellows are the ruin of all our respectable 
villages; and the sooner they are laid hold of 
the better." 

" But, papa, I gave my word," said Henry, 
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" that I never would discover to any one their 
hiding-place." 

"And how could you make such a rash 
promise, my love]" asked Mr Wilmot. 

" If I had not, papa, 1 should not have got 
away from them." 

He then repeated to his papa and mamma 
all that passed in the cave, and how it was 
entirely in consequence of his promising never 
to divulge the secret of their hiding-place that 
they had at last released him and set him on 
his way home, 

"Well, my dear child," said Mrs Wilmot, 
" we have indeed reason to bless God for your 
deliverance; and I do not wonder that you 
were ready to promise any thing they wished, 
to save your life; but it was a rash promise, 
as papa says." 

" Yes," continued Mr Wilmot; " do you not 
see, Harry, that by concealing anything rela- 
tive to these men which could lead to their 
detection and punishment, you are giving 
them encouragement to proceed in their wick- 
ed and abandoned course of life, and when you 
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think of the sin and misery which necessarily 
accompany the life of a smuggler, it is an 
awful thing to think of giving them a mo- 
ment's encouragement. Besides, you are thus 
defeating the ends of justice, instead of being 
always ready to further them, as every honest 
man should do.'* 

" But now that I have promised, dear pa- 
pa," said Henry in a beseeching tone, " you 
will not ask me to break my word, will you V* 

" That is another, and a very serious con- 
sideration, Henry," replied Mr Wilmotj " it 
requires much thought; and indeed I think I 
must consult with my dear friend, Mr Graham, 
before I can quite see what I ought to do in 
this instance." 

" But a lie, papa ! you surely do not doubt 
whether I ought to tell a lie." 

" It never can be right to tell a lie, Hen- 
ry," replied Mr Wilmot ; " but there may be 
circumstances in which a promise which was 
rash and wrong in itself to give, ought not to 
be kept. It may be a duty, Henry, under pe- 
culiar circumstances, to break a promise ex- 
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torted in a moment of fear, a-id without time 
for consideration; we may find that the sin 
inToljed in the keeping of it is worse than the 
sin of hreaking it ; and then, God, who knows 
the heart, will not charge that as a lie against 
ns, when our sincere desire is to walk in the 
path of duty. I know it is a difficult point 
for a young person like you to understand, 
Henry,'' he continued; " I hless God that your 
conscience is so tender upon this point, and I 
hope you will neyer do otherwise than shrink 
from even an approach to untruthfulness. 
But he who would not tell a lie to save his 
own life, may, when such a risk is inyolved, 
feel obliged to break his word in order to save 
the souls of others, which are endangered by 
their continuance in crime. Now, my dear 
boy," he continued, " you must leave this mat- 
ter entirely in our hands. I will consider it se- 
riously and prayerfully, and I will see what 
Mr Graham says on the subject, and then you 
must be ready to act as we think right." 

Henry looked very anxiously at his papa, 
and then said, '' I am sure you know best, 
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papa, but I hope you will not think it neces- 
sarj for me to break my word; I cannot feel 
as if it would be right to do that, and besides, 
what would these wicked men think — they 
trusted my word, and I heard one of them 
say, ' you may trust him, for he would not 
tell a lie to save his life;' and then after all^ 
if they find I do break my word, papa, it will 
be dreadful; they will think that I do not fear 
God any more than they do." 

" Well, dear Harry, calm your mind," said 
his papa, " and wait patiently till I have had 
time more seriously to weigh this matter, and 
then I will let you know what I wish you to 
do." 

Mrs Wilmot desired the rest of the children 
to ask Henry no questions about what had 
occurred to him the day before; she explained 
to the older ones that he had been placed in 
very dangerous and trying circumstances, but 
that there were reasons why they did not wish 
it spoken of, and especially she wished them 
to avoid all allusion to it with Henry. 

Y 
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Sediilg, boweyer, tliai tke eirdBtB of that ter- 
rible et ening had kfk x decree of fier^ous ex- 
citement updn the mind <lf "Rexajy which 
completely interfend with bid uenal light- 
heaHed ^leerfkl deportment^ and thinking 
Ihat a little change might be b^efieial to him, 
she proposed to kt him go for a few days to 
itay with some friende at Ipswich, £i:^m whom 
Ihey bad ree^yed many pressing invitations. 

Henry enjoyed the thoughts of rising the 
Wfumefords, for he liked aU the young people 
very muoh, but be was so fond of home, that 
when the time drew nesa for bk departure he 
wa» quite sorry, asd would fi^in have remained 
with his brothers and sisters. 

" but it will do you good/' said little 
Emily, bugging and kissing him, while the tean 
nevertheless stood in her eyes; *' it wiQ do you 
a great deal of good, and then, you know,, we 
shall look forward to your coming back again. 
I wish I were going with you," she added, " I 
think theWamefords must be suck nice play- 
fellows." 
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" I like no playfellow^ as w€ill as toy owa 
brothers and sisters/* ^aid Henry, *' and though 
I like going to Ipswich, yet there are manj 
reasons why I am sorry to leave hcnne." 

^^ Many reasons are there, Harry/' said hi$ 
mamma, smiling, ** what can they be?" 

'^ One is that I never like leaving my own 
dear mamma," said he, as he threw his arms 
about her neck; " another is, that I never like 
playing with any boys so well as with Frank 
and Charlie; another is, that I am always 
afraid of my pets not being properly looked 
after; and pea^aps the greatest reason eomm 
last of all, a^d that is, that I am so vexed to 
leave George Heibert Just now, when he is 
getting on so nicely, and I am afraid he wiU 
forget all that he has learned." 

'^0, but you must commission Fraak t^ 
take your place," said Mrs Wilmot, " which { 
am sure he will be glad to do, and then he can 
^rite and tdl you all about him." 

"That I will,'' said Frank, "and I wiJl 
look after your pets too." 

" Oh no, leave them to me," satd Chaflin, " I 
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will take care of them, and I will ga every 
daj to see that they are all safe, and well 
taken care of. 

" Now then, Harry,'* said his mamma, " I 
hope some of your many cares are lightened, 
and that you will be able to enjoy a few 
days with your friends very much." 

" I shall enjoy the first day," said Henry, 
''and the last day." 

" Why the first and the lastl" asked Mary, 
*' what a funny boy you are." 

** Yes, I shall enjoy the first day because 
mammawill be with me, and I shall enjoy the 
last because I am coming back again so soon." 

When the day arrived for Henry's depar- 
ture, and the children saw the preparations 
for his journey, and for his mamma accom- 
panying him, they beciune very grave, and 
were not at all inclined for their usual fiin and 
tnerriment; Charlie and Emily, however, 
soon exchanged their long hces for bright 
and merry ones when they found they were to 
go with mamma and come back with her the 
next day. Tt was quite an event for them to 
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leave home, and they really felt themselyes to 
he persons of «ome importance when thej 
were told that Mrs Wameford had asked them 
to stay Yriih. Henry, and they wi^ed ihey had 
heen going to do so, hut Mrs Wilmot told 
them that she thought they were too young to 
pay visits, and that she would like to be bet- 
ter able to trust them before she let them go 
away from her. When the carriage came to 
the door, and Henry was obliged to say good- 
bye to his brother and sisters, his heart waa 
quite full, but he thought it looked silly to 
mind so much leaving home for a few days, so 
he tried to appear very happy, and comforted 
himself and them with the assurance that he 
would soon be back again. 

" How I hate saying good-bye," said Jane 
as she stood watching the carriage as they 
drove away; " I wish there were no such word." 

** Oh but you must remember," said Mary, 
" that if there were no good-bye there would 
be no how-d'ye-do. Do you r^uember these 
pretty lines upon good-bye and how-d*ye do? 
I wish I could find them. Now we must 
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try and console papa as much as possible for 
mamma's departure. What are you going to 
do, dear papa?** 

" Why, T think as mamma is away, 1 must 
try and take you a nice walk to-day,* said he, 
'* the sooner you get ready the better." 

Frank, Mary, and Jane therefore went to 
put on their walking things, and it was ar- 
ranged they should go to the farm, and take a 
good round home by the beach, and that little 
Julia should come and meet them, as it would 
be too far for her and her nurse to accompany 
them. 

They did all they could to amuse papa that 
evening, and the next day Mrs Wilmot and 
the younger children returned quite delight- 
ed with their visit, and having a great many 
things to talk about; but the most pleasant 
subject of conversation to the children was that 
of dear Harry's return, and they began counting 
the days, and even went so far as to make so 
many notches on a piece of wood for the num- 
ber of days that he expected to be away, and 
-then every day they had the satisfaction of 
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cutting off one, until-at length there were verj 
few notches left. At last they were all gone; 
and the children were so perfectly delighted 
at the thought of seeing Henry again, that 
they could not wait patiently until he arrived 
at the house, but they begged to be allowed to 
go and meet him on the road. 

'* I wonder what Sandy will say when he 
sees him again/' said Charlie. " I am sure 
he will be oveijoyed, for do you know, mamma, 
he has never seemed happy since Henry went." 

It was quite true that poor Sandy had 
missed his young master, perhaps, more than 
any one. The first thing in the morning he 
was found lying at Henry's bed-room door, as 
if expecting him to make his appearance as 
before, and then he would go and smeU his 
little blue cap, which lay in the hall, and his 
whip and spurs, and then he would begin 
whining and crying most piteously. The 
children had to try and coax him out for a 
walk, but Sandy did not care about walking 
with any one but Henry. He would fol- 
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low them for a few steps, and then run home 
again. 

When the children were preparing to go and 
meet their dear brother on his return, they 
were most anxious that Sandj should go too, 
but Sandy would not stir. 

" Ah well, Sandy," said Emily, " you do 
not know what you are losing. We shall see 
your young master before you." 

Sandy understood nothing about it, and 
stayed quietly at home, but when he caught 
the first sight of his young friend, his 
joy was beyond all bounds, he jumped, and 
barked, and frisked about like a mad things 
and seemed as if he could never make enough 
of him, whilst he followed him in every step 
that he took, as if afraid that he would again 
slip away from him. 

Henry's absence from home had had the 
desired effect of restoring him to his form^ 
cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit, and he 
returned the same hi^py, light-hearted crett 
ture that he ever was. 
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Notwithstanding however this return to his 
wonted cheerfulness and mirth^ Mrs Wilmot 
oould not help noticing with deep gratitude 
and thankfulness, that his mind had for some 
time past, been increasingly interested in the 
truths of religion, and that his constant visits 
to George Herbert, and his efforts to bring him 
to the knowledge and love of Jesus, had been 
the means, by God's blessing, of deepening the 
tone (rf his own piety, and leading him to more 
clear and simple views of gospel truth. 

The rest of the young party were quite re- 
joiced to have Henry once more among them; 
they all declared that they had not had a good 
game of play since he went away, and that 
they hoped he would never go away and leave 
them again, it was so dreadfully dull without 
him. Henry was very anxious to see his friend 
George Herbert, and he was delighted to hear 
£pom his mamma, who had been to see him 
several times, that he was so much better that 
he had been able to sit up, and even once or 
twice to take a little turn before -the door, and 
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that the doctor gaye him hopes of being quite 
well in the course o£ a few weeks. 

Henry felt a little desire once or twice to 
ask what his papa had determined upon with 
regard to the necessity of his pointing out the 
smugglers' retreat, but as no allusion was made 
to it, he did not like to remind his papa, for 
fear he should begin to question him further 
on the subject One day how^erer his madimia 
took an opportunity of telling him tiiiat after 
he went away, his papa had consulted Mr 
Qraham as he said he would, and that he was 
a good deal reliered when Mr Graham told 
him that he could not see that it was a duty 
to insist upon Henry divulging the secret, aft^ 
80 solemnly promising that he never would; 
and that though it was doubtless a rash pro- 
mise, yet having <mce been made, he did not 
think it would be right to break it, without a 
clearer call of duty than he could discover in 
this instance, as Henry was not concealing any 
actual crime, which had been committed, be* 
yond that systematic infringement of the law 
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which they were all aware wag carried on by 
these smugglers, and for the detection and 
punishment of which, government had its own 
proper agents on the spot; and he thought that 
Captain Hanson had only to set to work with 
renewed activity to discover and root out these 
misguided and mischievous bands, which from 
time to time infested the neighbourhood. 

Henry was very happy when he found that 
he was not to be pressed any farther upon a 
subject of such painful interest to himself, and 
involving, as he thought, the very honour of 
religion and truth. 

His next anxiety was to be allowed to renew 
his visits to George Herbert, but Mrs Wilmot 
told him that after what had passed, he could 
not wonder that she was a little afraid to let 
him go alone, but that she or his papa or 
Frank would be glad to go with him, and that 
if he wished to be alone with George, that 
could easily be managed whilst they took their 
walk, or visited some afternoon and called for 
him again. " I think," added she, "that George 
will soon be able to come and take his lessons 
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here, and then jou must tell him always 
come in time to get a good dinner with t 
servants, and that will soon help to recruit 1 
strength, and fit him to go to school." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



WINTBB AMU8BMBNTS. 



" I AM sure papa might believe me, when I 
say I did not do it," said Charlie to his sister 
Jane, looking very cross, and very much of- 
fended. 

" I am sure papa will be too happy to find 
that he can believe his little boy's word," said 
a kind voice from the study, where Mr Wilmot 
happened to be sitting with the door open, 
though Charlie was not aware of it. 

Mr Wilmot had brought home the day be- 
fore a large bag of oranges, and they were put 
away in a comer of his study; upon going into 
the room the next day, he saw that the bag 
had evidently been opened, and as he felt a 
little anxious to know who had been touchiug 
them, he took the trouble of counting them 
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before he would say a word about it. He found 
two were missing, and as he had himself seen 
Charlie in the room that morning, he im- 
mediately attributed the theft to him. Charlie 
denied it, but Mr Wilmot shook his head. 

"Indeed I did not do it," said Charlie, "I 
have never touched the oranges." 

"I hope you did not," said Mr Wilmot 
gmvely, •*but appearances are against you, 
Charlie, and you see what a sad thing it is 
when a person's word cannot be relied on. I 
shall wait till Emily and nurse come in," said 
he, " but as I can believe every one in the house 
but you and Emily, I fear it must be attribut- 
ed to one of you two, as the rest assure me that 
they have never touched them.* 

Charlie walked away much affronted, and 
began expressing his indignation in the man- 
lier already described. 

" Well, deal* Charlie," said Jane^ " if you are 
quite sure that you did not take them, you may 
make yourself quite happy | wait patiently, 
and the truth will be known ; but you cannot 
wonder that papa does not at once believe you.** 
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** ADd pray why not?" said Charlie angrily, 
'4t is too bad, because I may once or twice 
hare said what was not true, that I am always 
to be suspected of telling ^Is^oods." 

In a short time the nurse returned with 
Emily and Julia, Mr Wilmot at ooce call^ 
Emily to him, and giving her a kiss, said genit- 
ly to her, " Now I am going to ask my Emily 
a question, and she must think before she 
speaks, and tell me the truth. Do not be 
afraid, my dear child,'* he continued, ^ to tell 
me the real truth; I shall not be angry 
idth you unless you tell a story. Did you 
take some oranges out of this bag?" 

" No, dear papa," said she, '^ I did not, but X 
think nurse did." 

" Call her then," said Mr Wilmot, "And lei 
me find it out." 

Upon questioning Mrs Bartholomew, she 
replied, that she had, by Mrs Wilmot's desire, 
gone down for two the night before, as she 
thought that they would be good for the 
children. 
' <'0 that is all rigjit," said Mr Wilmot, 
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greatly relieyed, "now tlicn,8end Charlie tome.*' 
Charlie appeared looking very sulky and 
Gross, but his papa told him that he was thank- 
ful to find that he had not in this instance 
told an untruth, " But," he continued, " I wish, 
Charlie, that I could see you show more hu- 
mility, more softness and patience under an 
accusation than you do. Do you not think 
that I have had good reason often to doubt 
your word?" 

Charlie acknowledged that he had, " But 
not lately, papa," he added, 

" Perhaps not very lately, Charlie," said Mr 
Wilmot, " but I have not seen any thing like 
such a change of heart in you, as to lead me 
to believe that upon principle you have over- 
come your habit of untruthfulness. I think 
if you really felt convinced of your past sin in 
this respect, you would not be so proud and 
haughty about it. I should like better to 
hear you say, I know x3ear papa that I do not 
deserve to be believed, but I assure you that 
in this instance I am speaking the truth. 
It is one of the natural consequences of a 
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habit of untruthfulness, that no one beliey^ 
you when you speak the truth." 

" Oh but, papa," said Charlie, " I do wish 
you would begin to beliere me: I really do try 
now to speak the truth." 

'* Well, my dear boy," said Mr Wilmot, " I 
shall be rejoiced to find that I can belieye you, 
and you must go on trying, not in your own 
strength, but b^ging God to give you grace 
always to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
Charlie, and if you try to approve yourself to 
God, I shall soon be able to give you my full 
confidence, and to feel that Charlie's word is 
enough." 

Charlie looked a little happier, and went 
away to join his brothers and dsters at play. 

The winter had now fairly set in, and the 
boys' amusements were all such as are peculiar 
to the winter season, viz. skating on the pond, 
sham fights with snow-balls, ko. ; but the Wil* 
mots were very fimd of inventing games for 
themselves, and their great delight when there 
was a good jBeJI of snow was, to build little 
snow huts for themselves by heaping the snow 
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up in the form of a sugar loaf, leaving only a 
small aperture, by way of door, on one side. 
They used then to dress themselyes up in all 
sorts of rough and uncouth-looking things, no 
matter whether coats, rugs, or mate, till they 
thought that they really looked like Lapland- 
ers; and certain it was that Neptune used to 
wonder what sort of nondescript animals they 
were, and used to bark at them most furiously; 
whilst master Sandy, enjoying the superior ad- 
vantage of closer contact with them, soon smelt 
out his young masters, and seemed to enjoy 
the fun as much as they did, running before 
them, and barking and tossing the snow about 
with his feet Then they contrived to make 
themselves a nice sledge, and two of them used 
to be harnessed to it as rein-deer, with all sorts 
of gay trappings, and ribbons flying, and a 
bunch of small bells, such as are used for a 
child's rattle, tied to the waist-band, whilst one 
used to take it in turn to sit -at his ease, and 
" show his fleet rein-deer the way they ought 
to go/' 

Thus many a long dreary winter's day was 
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passed most happily at Seafield House, and if 
the day was too stormy to go out, then they had 
plenty of games in which the girls could join 
them^ so as to form a good merry party. 

The ponies used generally to be turned out 
during the winter, or at least allowed to take 
a rest at the farm, with the exception of 
Dandy, who was the better for work, and he 
used to be rough shod^ and gallop away for 
the letters erery day, Frank and Hentj alter- 
nately being the postman. In the eyenings, 
also, they formed a Tory merry, happy group, 
and their papa and mamma used to delight in 
seeing their dear children all around them em- 
ploying themselyes rationally and pleasantly, 
the boys always finding something to do as 
well as their sisters; they had always either a 
drawing to finish, or some plants to arrange, 
or books to read, and sometimes a duet on the 
piano between Jane and Henry, who played 
very prettily together, concluded the evening. 
Sometimes before little Julia went to bed, 
there was a regular game of romps, in which 
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papa and mamma joined as iieartily as the 
youngest of them. 

On one occasion, as thery irere all very busj 
around the table, John^ the footman, came in, 
looking yerj grave, and going up to Mrsliril- 
mot with the remains of a beautiful cut crys- 
tal dish in his hand, he said, '* I am very sorry, 
ma'am, that I hare had the misfbrtnne to 
break one of the best caystal dishes." 

Mrs Wilmot looked up, and said quietly, 
'' It is a great pity, John, for I do not think 
it can be matched without sending to London, 
but I dare say you could not help it.** 

''Indeed, ma'am," replied John, ^'perhaps 
I might haye helped it; for I think, peihaps, 
the water had been a little hotter than was 
right, but I am very sorry." 

" Oh, it cannot be helped, John," said Mrs 
Wilmot, '* accidents will happen sometimes." 

As he went out of the room, EmUy whis- 
pered to her sister Mary, *^ How kind mamma 
is ! she did not seem at all angry :" whilst the 
moment the door was shut, Charlie exclaimed, 
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" How provoking, mamma ! — how careless cf 
John." 

"How do you know that it was careless- 
ness, Charlie f' asked his mamma. 

*'0h, it must have been, surely, mamma; 
such thick glass as that could not very easily 
break." 

" Indeed, Charlie, you are mistaken there," 
said she, " for it is the thickest glass that 
is the most liable to break when hot water is 
poured into it, especially in frosty weather, and 
I should be very sorry to accuse John, or any 
one else, of carelessness, unless I were sure that 
they really deserved the charge." 

" But mamma," continued Charlie, " when 
I knocked over the inkstand, the other day, 
and spilled the ink, you said it was my care- 



*' For a very good reason, Charlie," said his 
mamma, ** because you had no business to be 
throwing things backwards and forwards at 
your brothers across the table, and if you had 
not been doing so, you would not have thrown 
down the inkstand." 
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CliiiUe bad nothing more to say, and EulUj 
ai^wared to be pondering oyer the accident^ 
and wondmng bow mammft oould take it so 
good-natoiedlj. 

""I tbink lahaU not be a&aid'' (said die to 
benelf) ''to tdl mamma tbe next time Ibaye 
an accident" 

An occasion coon offered for Emily to show 
tbe eflkct wbiidi ber mamma's patience aad 
fribeaianoe in ibis instance had prodnoed on 
her own mtpims and timid dispositioiL One 
yntj wet day, wbooi die maid not go oo^ and 
she was amnaing herself with playing at hafl, 
throwing it up against the wall, and oatdung 
it^ she sinck it rather too hard* and it re- 
bounded against tbe dining*ro(wa window, amd 
broke a large pane of glass. Emily stood for 
a moment in utter dismay^ tremUing with 
fri^t^ and not knowing what to do; bat she 
recollected tbe crystal didi, and she deteimined 
to go instantly, and tell her mamma. 

Upon reaching the drawing-room, dia rnsbed 
ap to her mamma^ threw ber arms round h« 
neck, and b^an sobbing most Tiolantly, at tbe 
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same time crying out, as well as her sobs would 
allow her, ''I will tell — ^^I will tell, dear mam- 
ma!" 

" Tell what, my IotoI" asked Mrs Wilmot, 
trying to paoify her. <* What is it, my child? 
what has happened? do not cry, but tell me 
quiefcly; do not frighten yourself so, but try 
to be oalm and collected, and tell me what 
has happened to you; has any thing frightened 
you?" 

Emily could not speak, but she drew Mrs 
Wilmot along the passage, crying all the way, 
until she reached the dining-room, when, 
pointing to the broken window, she exclaimed, 
'* I could not help it, dear manmia, indeed I 
could not help it : I hit the ball a little too 
hard." 

'' I dare say you did not mean to do it, 
Emily," said her mamma kindly, '' it was quite 
an accident, and there is nothing to make 
yourself unhappy about. . Do you know this 
little misfortune has made mamma very happy, 
I am quite pleased, and quite thankful.** 

Emily stared at her mamma — she could not 
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understand bow she could be really pleased or 
tbankful to baye tbe windows broken, but 
Mrs Wilmot soon made ber understand what 
sbe meant. 

" I am tbankful,'* sbe continued, " to see 
tbat my dear cbild is really endeavouring to 
overcome tbat sinful fear of punisbment, wbicb 
used to lead ber to tell a fiEtlsebood, and tbat 
sbe is endeavouring to remember tbat Gk>d sees 
and knows every tbing, and tbat be loves a 
trutbful cbild. I bope, dear Emily," con- 
tinued Mrs Wilmot, " tbat you will determine 
always to come instantly and tell me wben you 
bave met witb an accident, or done anytbing 
wrong." 

" I will try, dear mamma," said Emily, "but 
I was very near not telling you to-day, I was 
so fi-igbtened, but I ran all tbe way to tbe 
drawing-room, tbat Satan migbt not bave time 
to tempt me to tell a lie." 

" Well, you must remember wben you feel 
tbe temptation strong to conceal any tbing, or 
to tell a lie about it, tbat if you * resist tbe 
devil, he will flee from you,' but if you stand 
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parleying with him, or listening to his sugges- 
tion, he will be sure to lead jou into sin. 
Now, dear Emily, go and tell John to step to 
the glazier's, and tell him to come and mend 
the window, for it will be too cold to sit at 
dinner with a broken pane of glass." 

The glazier soon put in a new pane, and 
Emily, as she watched him mending it, felt 
yery happy that she had been enabled to speak 
the truth, and that her dear mamma, instead 
of being angry, was so thankful that she had 
courage to tell her, that she seemed not at all 
to mind paying four or five shillings for a new 
pane of glass. 



2a 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB BMUOaiiBB BEOLAIHED. 

Thb winter bad nearly passed awaj, and al- 
though it still continued very cold, yet the 
days were lengthening fast^ and eyerything in 
nature seemed to betoken the return of spring. 
The little family at Seafield House were re- 
joicing in the indications of the long winter 
being nearly at an end, for though they had a 
great many winter games, yet they found them 
a little monotonous compared with the-yariety 
of their summer pursuits. 

George Herbert had got quite strong and 
well again, and was able now to attend the 
school regularly, much to Henry's delight, who 
felt yery proud of his young pupil, when he 
heard that he generally was at the head of his 
class. But above all, George Herbert was pro- 
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gressing also in higher and holier attainments; 
he neyer forgot the lessons which he had learned 
on a bed of sickness, or the resolutions which 
he had there formed of giying himsdlf to Oie 
Lord. He was re^larly at church on the 
Sabbath, and he used always to take his Bible 
at night, and endeavour to recall to mind, and 
to talk over with his mother the subject of Mr 
Graham's addresses. 

It was towards the end of February, when 
the children were all enjoying a busy^ pleasant 
evening with their papa and mamma in the 
drawing-room, that the servant came in and 
said that a poor woman wanted to speak to 
Master Henry. 

" One of your numerous applicants, I sup- 
pose," said Mrs Wilmot, ''you bring a fine num- 
ber of beggars about us." 

Henry ran away to see who it was. He 
found a poor woman, who appeared to be in 
great distress of mind; she said her husband 
was dying, and that he had expressed a great 
wish to see Master Henry Wilmol. 
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" To see me !" said Henry, " I do not know 
him,doir 

" Maybe you wont remember hiniy'' said she, 
"but he knows you. You'll remember, no 
doubt," said she, in a low voice, '' them smug- 
glers that laid hold of you, and had you down 
to their cave." 

Heniy trembled at the remembrance of a 
scene which had made so lasting an impression 
upon his own mind, and he replied, ** Yes, to 
be sure I do; I am not likely to forget that.'* 

" Well sir," continued the woman, *' one of 
those men was my husband," as she again 
burst into tears, "and he almost broke my 
heart by connecting himself with that gang. 
But they are all away now except him, and 
you see he was ill, and could not go with the 
rest; and now he says he's very thankful that 
he did not go,, and he's continually asking to 
see you, so I thought you would pardon the 
liberty I took in coming to you." 

. " Well," said Henry, •' I must ask mamma's 
leave, and if she has no objection, I will come 
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aod see your husband to-morrow, but you 
must tell me where you lire." 

" Do you remember, sir," said she, " a low 
thatched cottage beyond George Herbert's, just 
at the skirts of the wood?" 

^'I remember observing the blue smoke 
curling up through the trees," replied Henry, 
" Oh, then, I'U easily find it." 

" George Herbert can show you the way; he 
knows it," she continued, " for he has come 
several times to see my husband." 

Henry then went back with a beating heart 
to his mamma, and told her all that the poor 
woman had said, at the same time asking if 
she would allow him to go and see the sick 
man. 

" Indeed, my dear boy," replied Mrs Wil- 
mot, " after all that has passed, I could not 
let you go alone, but either your papa or I will 
go with you." 

Mr Wilmot thought that perhaps the poor 
man might be fright^ed to speak before 
lum, and that it was better for Mrs Wilmot 
to go. 
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Accordingly, the next morning, she set off 
with Henry, almost immediately Biter hreak- 
fast, for the cottage of the sick man. As there 
was no regular path, they were at first at a 
loss to know how to get to it; hut they called 
at Mrs Herhert's, and she showed them a little 
circuitous path through the wood, which 
hrought them round to the hack of the little 
miserable hut. Upon entering the hovel, 
Henry started as he recognised, in a moment, 
the features of Jack, the most desperate of the 
gang of smugglers, the very same who had, 
first of all, laid his powerful arm upon him, 
and who had also been the one deputed to see 
him again to the mouth of the cave. He shud- 
dered as the events of that fearM scene were 
brought vividly back to his mind, and he 
seemed instinctively to keep at a distance from 
the dying smuggler. 

" Oh, you need not be afraid to come near 
to me now," said the man, in a weak, trembling 
voice; "I am too weak to hurt a fly now, but 
I would not hurt you, even if I had the power," 
said he. Just at that moment, perceiving that 
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Mrs Wilmot was present, he shrunk back under 
the clothes, turning his head away. 

" It is only my mamma," said Henry, " you 
need not be afraid of her." 

" No, indeed, you need not be afiraid of me," 
said Mrs Wilmot, " I did not like my son to 
come alone, but I shall be thankful if we can 
be of any use to you. You need not mind 
saying what you have to say before me." 

" No, I need not mind, sure enough," he re- 
plied, " I am going to appear before God, and 
that is much worse," and his whole frame 
shook with agitation as he spoke. 

"Oh, Master Wilmot!" he exclaimed, "do 
you remember the last words you said to me 
as I brought you to the top of the hill, and 
set you free?" 

" No," said Henry, " I don't remember ex- 
actly what you mean." 

"Why, Master Wilmot, you said to me, 
' Eteenity is near, and there is no repentance 
there! No bepentance there!* Oh, how 
those dreadful words have haunted me day and 
night ever since ! I have tried to forget them. 
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I tried for a long time to banish the remem- 
brance of them bj getting deeper and deeper 
into scenes of vice and profligacy, but go where 
I would, T eyer heard those words sounding in 
my ears. Sometimes, in the dead of night, I 
have started up with these words ringing so 
audibly in my ears, that I could not persuade 
myself but that a living voice had spoken 
them. Well, at last, Master Wilmot, when 
the rest of our band were about to depart upon 
a smuggling expedition, I was taken ill, so 
ill, that I was unable to go with them, and all 
they could do was to bring me home to my 
wife, to die here. 

''Then my wife heard me speak ofien of 
you, Master Henry, how much I wished to see 
you, and so at last she said she would make 
bold to go up to the big house, and ask to see 
you. Oh, Master Henry, is it too late nowl 
You said it would be too late in eternity, but 
is it too late now?" 

" Oh no, k is never too late, if you really 
turn to God : is it, mamma? I wish you would 
speak to him." 
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" No," replied Mrs Wilmot, "it is not too late, 
if jrou truly repent, and flee to Christ, who is 
the only refuge for the sinner's soul. * Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, a^d thou shalt be saved,' 
is what Paul said to the jailor. Even at the 
deverU^ hour, there is hope, though it is a 
dangerous thing to put off repentance unto 
such an hour. We know, £rom the wonderful 
instance of the thief upon the cross, that even 
in the agonies of death, it may please God to 
pluck the sinner as a brand from the burning, 
and to give him repentance unto life." 

" God grant it !" murmured the sick man ; 
" but you know not what a black catalogue of 
crime is registered against me." 

" Black as it may be," replied Mrs Wilmot, 
" dreadful as may have been your past life, you 
are not beyond the reach of God's infinite 
mercy in Christ Jesus. But you must be sure 
that your repentance does not spring merely 
from the dread of future punishment; we are 
told the ' devils believe and tremble.' Do you 
now see the exceeding heinousness of sin? do 
you hate your sins, and desire to be rid of them 
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for ererl Do you really believe that Jeeus is 
able and willing to saye even the ohief of sin- 
ners 1 Can yon cast yourself at his feet, and 
trust in him as the all-suffioient sacrifice for 
the sins of the world T 

*' Grod knows, 1 desire lo do so," said he^ 
" but I have rejected Him times without num- 
ber: I have sinned against the light and 
knowledge of the truth, for I was piously 
brought up, a^d I can remember how my 
mothw's tears used to flow as she prayed .with 
me, and for me ; but I waA always a bad boy, 
and would not listen to her, and now I desire 
to believe — I would give the world to believe 
all you say, but I cannot : no, I ^sar it is too 
late." 

" Oh, do not say so," cried Henry, " do not 
say so; come now, come at once to Jesus, he 
will not cast you out." 

" No," said Mrs WUmot, " lifboip your heart 
in earnest prayer to Him; cry, *Lord, I be- 
lieve, help thou mine unbelief!' " 

'' Will you allow Mr 0raham to oome «iid 
see you?" asked Mre Wilmot, " I think he will 
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be able to help you in your endeavours to seek 
Christ." 

" Oh yes, I shall be thankful to see him," 
said he, '' many a word he has given me, but 
I turned a deaf ear to it; but I shall be glad 
to see him now; send him soon." 

Mrs Wilmot and Henry then left the cot- 
tage, and they agreed to go round by Mr 
Graham's, that no time might be lost in send- 
ing him to the wretehed man. 

Mr Graham set off immediately to see him, 
and the next day, when he repeated his visit, 
he met Mrs Wilmot and Henry just going 
there as he returned, and he cheered their 
hearts by telling them that he really thought 
that the work of repentance was sincere in 
poor Jack, and that he had great hopes of 
him. 

During Mrs Wihnoi's visits to the cottege 
of the smuggler, he took an opportunity, when 
Henry was not with her, of telling her how 
the first feelings of repentance and remorse 
were awakened in his mind by the conduct of 
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her son, at such a trying moment as that when 
he appeared to be completely in their power, 
and heard their threatenings of instant death. 

" I never shall forget," said he, " my asto- 
nishment at the bold, fearless, manly bearing 
of the boy; and though I mocked him at the 
time, I could not. but feel convinced that his 
trust was in a stronger arm than ours. I re- 
membered what I had read as a boy, * the 
righteous are as bold as a lion,' and I thought 
to myself what cowards sin made us, how- 
ever we might try to disguise it. Yes," he 
continued, " the only thing he seemed to fear 
was a lie, and I really believe if his life had 
been forfeited, he would have stuck to the 
truth." 

In the course of a few days, the fever under 
which the poor man laboured gave way, and 
symptoms of improvement were visible, so that 
the medical man now held out some hopds of 
his recovery. 

" I hardly know whether to wish him to get 
better, mamma," said Henry one day, " T think 
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he is really penitent now; but if he should be 
led back again to his fonner dreadful life, what 
an awful thing it would be!" 

" It would indeed," said his mamma; " but 
we will hope better things, Henry; the same 
grace which has led him to repent, and flee to 
Jesus, can preserve him from falling, and we 
must try to watch over him, and do every 
thing we can to lead him in the right way." 

Jack was soon quite well, and he seemed 
really anxious to forsake his old paths, and 
truly anxious never to forget the solemn warn- 
ing he had had. Mrs Wilmot strongly re- 
commended him to leave the neighbourhood, 
as he would be always in danger of falling in 
with some of his old associates, and they might 
tempt him back to the same wretched life 
again; and she warned him what an awful 
thing it would be if he again forsook God, and 
returned to his wicked ways. Jack said he 
would be most thankful to be removed from 
the scene of temptation, for that he should not 
dare to trust to his good resolutions. 

" You must trust to the grace of God alone," 

2b 
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said Mrs Wilmot j " that can, and will preseire 
yon j but you should avoid scenes of tempta- 
tion : we will see if we cannot hear of employ- 
ment for yon somewhere else." 

Accordingly Mrs Wilmot spared no pains to 
find a situation for Jack, as out-of-door ser- 
yant to a gentleman, who lived many miles off, 
and who, she knew, would watch over him, 
and endeavour to lead him aright; and she 
had the satisfaction of hearing, from time to 
time, tath Jack was doing well, and that he 
and his wife were very steady, and brought up 
their children well. 

Jack always expressed his gratitude to 
young Master Wilmot, and declared that he 
had, under God, been the means of leading him 
to repentance. 

Thus you see, my dear young friends, that 
even the most hardened and desperate charac- 
ters are often able to appreciate what is good 
in oihers, and that an upright, truthful, con- 
scientious walk will ever command the respect, 
even of those who appear to make a mock of 
everything that is good. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE BAD MARKS. 



" This plaguy sum," cried Charlie, in a fit 
of impatience; " I have done it over, I am 
sure, twenty times, and yet I cannot bring it 
right." 

" Twenty times, Charlie," said his mamma; 
"have you really? then you have more pa- 
tience than I gave you credit for." 

" 0, 1 do not mean really twenty times," he 
replied; "but I have done it over three or 
four times at least." 

" There is a difference between three or 
four, and twenty, Charlie," continued his 
mamma; "I am afraid that is another instance 
of exaggeration. Do you know how many 
marks I have against you already, to-day, 
Charlie?" 
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" No, mamma ; but I do not think I have 
exaggerated in any thing else." 

" Well now, Charlie, I will convince you. I 
must take out my memorandum, for I am so 
anxious to cure you of this dangerous fault, 
that I have determined to note down every 
time that I hear you indulging in it. Now, 
let me see : 

"When I asked you why you were not 
down to prayers this morning, you replied, 
that you had been kept waiting half-an-hour 
for your shoes; now, this half-hour turned out 
to be five minutes. Then, when I told you to go 
and take a run in the garden, before you sat 
down to your lessons, you came back, and told 
me that you could not go out, for it was pour- 
ing with rain. I looked out, expecting to see 
something like a water spout, instead of that, 
there was scarcely rain enough to drown a fly." 

The children laughed very heartily, but 
Charlie looked very grave, for he did not like 
to be found fault with; and yet these instances 
were so fresh in his memory, that he could 
not deny them. 
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" Well, let me see, there are plenty more, 
Charlie," continued his mamma; "you told 
Jane, when she said she could not read some- 
thing that you were holding up to her, that 
you could read it a mile off,— was this true?" 

" Oh mamma, I did not mean that, I only 
meant a good way off." 

" When you came in just now," she contin- 
ued, "I heard you telling your brothers, that 
you had found such an enormous snake in the 
garden; I began to be alarmed, and to anti- 
cipate the sight of something almost like a 
boa constrictor, and after all, when I went to 
look at it, I found it was not more than a foot 
in length." 

"Oh stop, dear mamma," cried Charlie; 
"do not read any more. I see now what you. 
mean, but it is very difficult always to wait to 
think, and to weigh every word before one 
speaks." 

" It may be difficult, Charlie, but if there 
were a little more care exercised in this re- 
spect with young people, there would not be 
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such a general habit of exaggeration as we 
meet with in the world. 

" Such expressions as I have been recording 
against you, Charlie, and many more, — ^more 
than it is possible for me to enumerate just 
now, — are very common even among grown-up 
people, and even among professing Christians ; 
but it is nevertheless decidedly wrong; and 
the habit of thus exaggerating, and using 
such strong language about every trifle, must 
insensibly blunt the fine edge of our moral 
perceptions, and at last make it very difficult 
for conscience to define where truth ends, and 
falsehood begins. It is impossible to be too 
particular with regard to the accuracy of our 
statements ; and when we acquire a habit of 
using very strong language upon every occa- 
sion, whether it be in expressing our admira- 
tion of any thing, or passing our judgment 
upon it, or in relating what has passed, we are 
sure to be led far beyond the simple bounds of 
truth; the mind becomes gradually accustom- 
ed to deviate from it, and thus we are often 
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led from one step to another, till we scarcely 
know how to appreciate truth, and certainly 
are far from making it, as it ought to be, the 
rule of all our words and' actions. It is quite 
possible for our perception to become so blunt- 
ed, that we may no longer be able to dis- 
cern what is truth, as regards our dealings 
with others, and our conduct in the sight of 
God." 

" Well, but really, mamma," said Charlie, 
" I should like to break myself off this bad 
habit, but how can I do so? I should never 
speak if I had to think so many times first." 

" Well, if your thoughtfulness should lead 
to a little silence at times," replied Mrs Wil- 
mot, " I do not think that it would be any 
great deprivation to others, nor any great trial 
to yourself; but I think the most effectual 
way to overcome this, as well as any other 
bad habit, is in the first place to confess your 
weakness before God, to pray to Him to enable 
you to overcome this, and evexy other beset- 
ting sin; and then earnestly and seriously to 
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strive^ in dependence upon His grace, to watch 
over your mode of expressing yourself, and 
ask those about you to correct you every time 
that they detect you in thus using exaggerated 
expressions, or relating things otherwise than 
they have really occurred. By so doing, you 
will form a habit of watchfulness, which is a 
most important part of a Christian's duty; 
'watch and pray,' were our Lord's injunctions 
to his disciples, and we all need to follow more 
closely this precept of our blessed Lord." 

But I must say farewell to my young friends 
for the present. The compass of one small vol- 
ume will scarcely afford room to bring before 
you prominently all the different steps by 
which young people are led on to falsehood 
and deceit. Habits of disobedience, indul- 
gence of curiosity, fear of punishment, pride 
of heart, all these frequently, and almost inva- 
riably though sometinles imperceptibly, lead 
on to the sin of lying. One sin leads to an- 
other, and perhaps there is no other so fruitful 
a source of falsehood and prevarication, as the 
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sin of DISOBEDIENCE. This was the sin of our 
first parents; and from that one sin^ all other 
sins of every kind have followed. In endea- 
vouring to bring before you the importance, 
and the loveliness of truth, as set forth in the 
example of some members of the Wilmot fa- 
mily, I feel as if I had only begun to enter 
upon a subject of such vital interest, as regards 
your everlasting happiness, as that which truth 
presents. I have only touched upon a few of 
those prevailing faults, and erroneous habits, 
which often tend to convey the first lessoDs of 
untruthfulness to the mind of a young person: 
lessons, alas ! in which they prove too apt 
scholars, and lessons which often a lifetime is 
too short to unlearn. 

then, set before you the example of Him, 
who was truth itself who says of j^self, " I 
am the way, the truthy and the life." Study 
him as the loveliest, brightest, and most per- 
fect pattern of truth that earth ever presented. 
Look at Him, study Him, follow Him, until 
you reflect somewhat of his own blessed im- 
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mge on joar soul, until tnitb is stamped upon 
ererr lineament of jonr character, until it 
breadies in eTerr word, lives in eyeiy thought, 
and shines forth in erery action of your life. 
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NEW SEBIES OF 
CHILDREN'S REWARD BOOKS, 

In Royal 82mo, with bandaome EngraTingSi 



THE PUBLISHER begs to introduce to the notice 
of Mothers and Teachers^ and all who are deiirous of 
promoting the best interests of the youngs the elegant 
Series of Reward Bookb which he is at present issuing. 
It has been his aim, by availing himself of the serrices 
of writers of well-known ability, (among whom may be 
mentioned the author of" The Peep of Day," the writer 
of " Missionary Stories," the author of " The Three 
Kingdoms," " Ann Jane," &c., &c.,) not only to com- 
bine amusement with instruction, but to present, in the 
forms most attractive to the youthful mind, that truth 
which makes wise to salvation. And while he trusts the 
matter will be found most useful, he is confident that, in 
point of general elegance of appearance, the New Sebies 
is equal, if not supei'ior, to any in the market. 

HALFPENNY BOOKS. 

Congo's Kraal; or, The Lost One Pound. 

Shesh Achurjta, The Toung Brahmin who wanted to 

see God. 
Old Jessie, the Hindoo Mother. 
Time to Seek the Lord. 
Blind Cecilia. 
Poor Jack. 
Polly Maythornb ; or, the Little Mushroom Gatherer. 

How WILL YOU TURN OUT ? 

PENNY BOOKS. 
Story op William Tyndal. 
The Pearl Fisher of Ceylon. 
The Little Black Servant. 
A Lamb of the Fold. 

George Washington ; or, the Truthful Boy. 
The Quarrelsome Children. 
Sister Louisa; or, tiie Little Botanists. 



Keb) S^nin ot CldHrnt's SlrtDarir Boofts.— Co7ieinit«d. 

PENNY BOOKS-C3t>n<*nticd. 
Ragged Tokkt ; or, the Boy and the Bishop. 
NiNETEEH AND NiNETY ; OF, Bowland Hill. 
The Word ahd the Woek. Parts I. and II. 
The Prisoneks of War. 

Buds ahd Leaves ; or a Spring Walk with Mamma. 
Why do Cherries haye Stones? or Fruits and Seeds. 
The Shepherd Boy of Bethlehem. 
The Black Baby. 

TWOPENNY BOOKS. 

Industry; or, the Life of President Dwight. 

Perseyerance ; or, the History of Columbus. 

Might and Right ; a True Tale of TahitL 

A Little Book about the Stabs. 

Infant Breathings; being Hymns for the Young. 

By James Edmeston. 
Gentle John, the Happy Young Villager. 

AUot price Threepence, 

Wandering John; or. The Prodigal Boy. 

A Hhertil allowance to those purchasing quantities. 



" A cheap and niOBt.delif:htAi1 little Series, . . which we cannot too strontr- 
ly recommendlto outVounfr readers."— i^md. Mtsaionarw HqMsUorp, Jan. ltH7. 
"These little books are both elegant and cheap, which is one recommen- 
dation ; but ther'are also of a rery superior Icind in all respects— well written, 
Instructive, and fliU of interest Sabbath school teachers will find them very 
usefU."— PrtsftyfM'kNi Jietfew. 



The Series will be continued from time to tune, and 
the Publisher would respectfully solicit for it the pa- 
tronage of all who have young people under their 
charge. 

They may be had of all Booksellers, in Packets at 
Sintence and One Shilling each, as well as in seta 
ana singly. 

EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. KENNEDY. 

GLASGOW; D. BBYCE. DUNDEE: W. MIDDLETON. 

AYR: D. GUTHRIE. ABERDEEN: 0. PANTON. 

LONDON : W. ALLAN, 18 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND JAKES 

NISBET AND 00. DUBLIN: J. ROBERTSON. 
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